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HAYING. 


Ir is five o'clock. The morning is clear and 
fresh. A thin blue film of mist hovers over the 
circuit of the Housatonic along the mountain belt. 
A hundred birds, yes, five hundred, are singing as 
birds never sing except in the morning. A few 
chimneys send up a slow-wreathing column of 
smoke, which grows every moment paler as the 
new-kindled fire below burns brighter. In our 
house the girlsare astir, and the mystery of breakfast 
developing. The little dog is so glad, after the lone- 
some night, to see you, that h- surfeits you with 
frolic. The men are in the barn feeding the horses, 
and getting everything ready for work. 

The clouds hang low on the mountains on every 
side. Their ragged edges comb the mountain sides, 
and look as if they must sway the trees in their 
course. Yet they move with such soft and drowsy 
measure that notaleafstirsin their path. Will it rain 
to-day? The heavens overhead look like it. The | 
‘ouds around the mountains hang low, as if there 
were rain coming. But the barometer says, No. 
Then a few rounds with the scythe before break- 
fast, just by way of getting the path open. There 
they go, a pretty pair of mowers! The blinking 
dew-drops on the grass tops wink at them and 
pitch headlong under the stroke of the swinging 
scythe. How low and musical is the sound of a 
scythe in its passage through a thick pile of grass. 
It has a craunching, mellow, murmuring sound, 
right pleasant to hear. The grass, rolled over ina 
swath to the left, green and wet, lies like a loosely- 
corded cable, vast and half twined. Around the 
piece, step by step, go the men, and the work is 
fairly laid out and begun. There sounds the horn! 
Breakfast is ready. A most useful and salutary 
custom is that of breakfast. One may work with 
the hands before breakfast, but not much with the 
head. The machine must be woundup. The blue 
must be taken out of your spirits, and the gray 
out of youreyes. A cup of coffee—real coffee— 
home-browned, home ground, home-made, that 
comes to you dark as a hazel eye, but changes toa 
golden bronze as you temper it with cream that 
never cheated, but was real cream from its birth, 
thick, tenderly yellow, perfectly sweet, neither lumpy 
nor frothing on the Java; such a cup of coffee is a 
maich for twenty blue devils, and will exorcise 
toem all, Involuntarily one draws in his breath by 
tae nostrils. The fragrant savor fills his senses 


wide open to the sun, without shade or protection, 
the owners held a counsel over matters, and re- 
solved to abandon the desecrated nest, set the eggs 
down to profit and loss, emigrate to another mea- 
dow, and begin life again! After two days waiting, 
some of the kind friends, without our knowledge, 
removed the desolate nest and placed it upon our 
writing-table, and there it now lies before us, with 
a vine of green leaves and a few spikes of yellow 
sweet-clover, twined about it. Poor eggs! No 
lark shall ye ever be! Ye shall not shake dew from 
the grass, nor pick worms from the earth, nor sing a 
mournful minor song, as I hear your kindred now 
doing from out of the field before my window. 

Meanwhile all the boys have been at work spread- 
ing the grass. The hay-cocks of yesterday have 
been opened. The noon comes on. It is time to 
house it. It is brave work to see men pitching and 
loading hay. We lie down under the apple trees 
and exhort them all todiligence. We are surprised 
at any pauses to wipe the perspiration from their 
brows. We are very cool. We think haying a 
beautiful sport. We admire to see it going on from 
our window! We resist all overtures of the scythe 
and the fork, for we think one engaged in the midst 
of it less favorably situated to make calm and accu- 
rate observations. 

The day passes, and the night. With another 
morning, and that Saturday morning, comes up the 
sun without a single cloud to wipe his face upon. 
The air is clear and crystal. No mist on the river. 
No fleece upon the mountains. Yet the barometer 
is sinking—has been sinking all night. It has 
fallen more than a quarter of an inch, and continues 
slowly to fall. Our plans must be laid accordingly. 
We will cut the clover which is to be cured in the 
cock, and prepare to get in all of yesterday’s mow- 
ing before two o'clock. Not till about ten o’clock 
is any change seen. Then the sun-light seems pale, 
though no cloud is before it. Some invisible vapor 
has struck through the atmosphere. By-and-bye 
clouds begin to form—loose, vast, cumbrous, that 
slowly roll and change their unwieldy shapes, and 
take on every shade of color that lies between the 
darkest leaden gray, and the most brilliant silver 
gray. One load we rollin before dinner. While 
catching our hasty meal affairs grow critical. The 
sun is hidden. The noon is dark. All hands are 
summoned. Now if you wish to see pretty work- 
ing, follow the cart, and see long forks leap into the 
cocks of hay, and to a backward lift they spring up, 
poise a moment in the air, shoot forward, and are 
caught upon the load by the nimble John, and ina 
twinkling are in their place. We hear thunder! 











with pleasure—for no coffee can be good in the 
mouth that does not first send a sweet offering of 
odor tothe nostrils? All the children are farmer’s 
boys for the occasion. Were Sevastopol built of 
bread and cakes, these are the very engineers who 
would take it. Bless their appetites! It does one 
good to see growing children eat with a real hearty 
appetite. Mountain air, a free foot in grassy fields 
and open groves, plain food and enough of it, these 
things kill the lilies in the cheek and bring forth 
roses. 
make haste, and make hay while | 
the sun shines. Already John Dargan is there 
whetting his scythe. John, tough as a knot, strong 
as steel, famous in all the region for plowing, and | 


But we musi 


equally skillful at mowing, turning his furrow and | 
cutting his swath alike smoothly and evenly. If 
Ireland has any more such farmers to spare, they | 
may come on in spite of all the Know-Nothings. | 


The Man of the Farm strikes in first, as being the 
head man in this 


away they goright through the clover and herds- | 


dominion, and John follows, and 


’ 


grass, up the hill, toward the sun. The grass is | 
full of dew, which quivers in the sunlight, and 
winks and flashes by turns all the colors of a rain- | 
bor. We follow after, as cne that limps, having | 


never attained the art of mowing, and being a late | 
apprentice and mere learner, we prefer to let our | 
betters go first. One swath will satisfy our z:a’,| 
and «we shall then fall into the ranks of the specta- | 
tors. Round and round the field they go, with | 
steady swing, the grass plat growing less at every | 
turn. 
What a miniature forest is this tall grass full of | 
under-brush clover? How full of population! Vast | 
communities dwell here of which we have but little 


knowledge, and for which we have but little sym- | MEDITATIONS FROM OUR GARDEN SEAT. | hood is sometimes infested by such an individual, 


pathy. All manner of grasshoppers, field crickets, 

bugs of every shape and color, worms, birds, | 
young and old, and nameless life, swarm through | 
these grassy forests, past all counting. One imag- | 
ines the sudden surprise with which the crash of | 
the scythe overthrows all their structures, obliter- | 
ates their paths, destroys their haunts and societies, | 


| neighbors who, not warned by barometer, are 





Lightings flash on the horizon. Jim, and Frank, 
and Henry Sumner, are springing at the clover, 
rolling it into heaps, and dressing it down so as to| 
shed rain. There are no lazy-bones there! 


just. 


juicy and stocky than that which grows by lamp- 


| drew many of his most expressive images. 


by such care as true love can bestow has come to 
vigorous maturity. 

A garden is a place of healing to the soul. It 
would seem as if from the growth of leaves, and 
flowers, and shrubs, there exhaled a silent dew, 
which brought comfort to the heart blistered by the 
sultry suns of life. The intercourse of men and 
women is often harsh and chafing. Little irritations, 
like nettles, lie hid along the paths—but the silent 
growth of a garden communes without speech, and 
every leaf becomes a leaf of healing. 

Reformers ought especially to cultivate gardens, 
for the harsh grind of the world comes with double 
force on those who set themselves in any manner 
against it. Hence comes reaction, and what was be- 
gun from pure love is persisted in from selfish and 
vengeful indignation. The silent growth of one be- 
loved flower—the culture even of one rose-bush 
might teach the reformer many things that human 
weakness is apt to forget, and liken him more to 
Him, who sendeth rain on the just and on the un- 
A garden is an unequalled study for aclergy- 
He shall find theology in it altogether more 





man. 


light and stove-heat in his study. 

Every great truth of man’s nature is there shad- 
owed out to him from day to day in never ceasing 
allegories. Can he drop the fine invisible seed into 
the black silent earth without speculations on 
that faith in the future and unseen which is the 
root of religion? Does not every seed say to him, 
“That thou sowest is not quickened except it die?” 
And though the seed-death seem long, yet when 
the flower resurrection comes, does it not bring with 
it the promise of that other resurrection promised to 
faitn? There are some seeds so long in germinating 
that the unexperienced florist gives them up for 
lost, but when hope has failed, up they spring at 
last, and such upspringings tell the pastor not to 
despair of spiritual seed equally dead to hope, which, 
by some future shower or quickening may have a 
like upspringing. The pastor shall soon come to see 
all the affairs of his parish in his garden. Here sits 
a bush bought of a florist, and with a most worthy 
label wired to it—but not a bud! Every day it is 
inspected, to see if perchance there may be a swell- 
ing of the bark, fortelling motion and life—but in 
vain—the thing is dead !—that is plai ut after 
some shower, he walks his garden, and behold! the 
first red bud that fortells a shoot! God is there! 
the plant is alive!—and wants only time to bud and | 
blossom. Can he see all this parable enacting in | 
his garden, and forget it when he pronounces his | 
neighbor Smith or Brown to be utterly past feeling 
and beyond hope! Those dry souls, too, may have | 
a shoot to send out in some favored hour. 

It was from garden life that the great Teacher | 
“ So is | 





On the other side of the road there ,is a small | the kingdom of heaven as if a man should cast seed 


piece of this morning’s cut grass lying spread. into the earth, and sleep and wake, and it springeth 
All | and groweth he knoweth not how.” 


Even we ourselves wake up and go to work. 


the girls and ladies come forth to the fray. Deli- 


Such are the | 
truths the pastor teaches—a divine power like the 


cate hands are making lively work, raking up the | ever-working vital force of nature receives them to | 


here and there, bent upon cheating the rain of its | 
expected prey. And now the long winrows are 
formed. The last load of hay from the other fields 
has just rolled triumphantly into the barn! Down 


dispersed grass, and flying with right nimble steps 
| 
| 
winrows into cocks. We follow and giean with the 
rake. The last one is fashioned. 
down on my face. Another, and another. 
at those baseless mountains that tower in the west, 
black as ink at the bottom, glowing like snow at | 
the top edges! What gigantic evolutions! They 
open, unfold, change form, flash lightnings through | 
their spaces, close up their black gulfs, and move 
on with irresistible but silent march through the 
heated air. Far in the north the rain has begun to 
sheet down upon old Grey-Lock! But the sun is| 
shining through the shower and changing it to a 
golden atmosphere, in which the mountain lifts up 
its head like a glorified martyr amid his percecu- 
tions! Only a look can we spare, and all of us run | 
for the house, and in good time. Down comes the 
flood, and every drop is musical. We pity the| 


racing and chasing to secure their outlying crop. 


* 
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' relations with all the forces of nature. 


' 


Buiessep is he that hath a garden! say we. 


When man and woman came perfect from their lov- | 


ing Maker's hands, he could think of nothing better | 


as their marriage portion than to plant a garden for | does it! 


them, and give it to them to till and dress it. 
It is to be noted also, the Great Father did not 


' at the root here and there, and you may catch him 


t . . . | 
and buries thousands of them under each swath| give man and woman a garden ready tilled—nor | 


¢ o 
O. grass. 


up late at nights, the virgin webs that have as yet | 
caught nothing but dew, and have caught a whole | 
lapfull of that, are sweptin one stroke. A mower | 
will ina half a day disarrange the plans of myriads | 
of his fellow-creatures, walking a conqueror through 
tneir desolated cities and dwellings, without once | 
thinking, even, that he has wrought his task amid 


over the grass and watch the liberated captives, 
that take their disasters very patiently. Spiders | 
forget to be voracious. Insects run over spiders | 
without fear. All herd together in peace, made by | 
a common misfortune. So we have read that bears, 
wolves, panthers, deer, rabbits, and foxes, are | 
sometimes pent up on some high ground, islanded 
by a sudden freshet, and forget their destructive | 
habits, and live together peacefully until the re- 
ceding waters let them forth again. 


Five speckled eggs are not so easily laid as to be | 
given up without a thought! How many fond 
hopes are here crushed by one swing of Time's 
scythe, or John’s scythe it was, I believe! They | 
are warm and smooth. How good they felt to the 
warm-breasted mother! Here she gat mute, re-| 


rior care should do all the thinking and laboring 
for them, and leave them nothing to do but walk 
admiring up and down its alleys—but he gave them 
a garden to till and to dress for themselves. 


Out of the ground grow more things than fruits) They know they are not good-looking, but don’t 
and flowers—there grow holy thoughts, pure de-) fret about it. There is something, too, rather quiz- 
sires, and gentle feelings—and that tree of life and) zical and piquant in the solemn way in which 
such multitudinous company. I, following on, turn | healing’ which the Father planted in the first garden | they squat, with their knotty brown backs slant- 
| hath left roots and suckers in the soil of all gardens | ing downward, and their solemn eyes staring 


that ever man cultivated or shall cultivate. 
He alone owns a garden, in any true sense of the 
word, who plans and cultivates Aimself—whose 


| own labor and thought enters into the growth of it. 


The jaded mfllionaire who having heard of a garden 
as a trapping of wealth, and a judicious investment 
of burdensome thousands, commissions some poor 
Smith or Jones to Jay out and plant and tend one for 


his gardener can tell you the history of each, from 
seed or slip up to maturity. 

But Ae owns a garden who truly loves it and 
identifies himself with it. Every tree he has watched 
in its progress from first bud to last shoot—each 


flecting upon the joyful times when she should in-| flower from seed to bloom. To him every plant has 


form her mate that the shells were broken, and both 


its history, and a part of his own history, a portion 





of them should bring a dilapitated worm to the ugly- 
looking mouths of their callow young! But when 
did a child ever look ugly to its mother! And larks 
doubtless think their featherless, discolored, yellow- 
mantled squabs more beautiful than full-grown 
humming-birds. Arid now the bereaved mother is 
flying upon the fence, and thence to the top of a 
near bush, to see the issue. We carefully put up 
Sticks about the nest, and took oaths of humanity 
from all the boys, and caused horse-rakes and cart- 
wheels to respect the nest, But when the grass 
was cleared from the field, and the nest was left 


of his own life, has grown up into it, and with it, 
| He remembers when this was a twig, and that a 
seed. Here is one which he bore away triumphant- 
ly from some forest or swamp, and despite its sav- 
age preferences tamed and domesticated to his gar- 
den band. This other he read of in a catalogue, 
and sent hundreds of mileg for,—got it apparently 
a dry stick, despaired of ita hundred times, yet by 
incredible nursing and management brought first 
to growth, and then to bloom. Here is something 
which came into his hands as a slip in a boquet, or 
a chance seed gathered by the wayside, and which 





All the bright webs of spiders that sit | endow them with an angelic gardener whose supe- | 


| 





| him, he is not in any bles-ed sense the owner of it.| chose to tell—a kind of a garden gnome, with 
While we are musing upon the fate of bugs, a/ It is the Smith or Jones who reaps all the pleasure! whom it was best to be on good terms. What 
shout from the boys informs us that the mowers have | and benefit—it is he whom each fair growing shrub! rather confirms us in this opinion is the assertion 
disclosed a meadow-lark’s nest. Sure enough, there , and tender flower, if it could speak, would with one! of some of our gardening acquaintance that they 
goes the gibbering bird over into the next field, to; voice proclaims its true master—for while the mil-! are determined enemies of cut-worms, and that to 
compiain and mourn over her most unexpected loss. | lionaire walks its paths ignorantly, and knows no-| nourish a toad in a garden was a sure protection. 
thing of the why and wherefore of all its bloom, | We have cultivated the good graces of several of 


| 


its care, and they shal! spring and grow he knows | 
not how. 

A garden seems to bring a man into confidential | 
A man | 
comes to have in himself a plant life, a plant appre- | 


jumps John, with fork in hand, and rolls up the | ciation of sun, rain, wind, and ali the mysterious 


agents of natural life. Rain is a beautiful thing in 


A drop pats | anybody’s ears, but he who sits at the window and 
Look | hears its quiet distilling into his garden hath a 


double sense of its beauty. 


Garden life hath, too, its crosses, symbolic 
other crosses. What perils of slugs and caterpil-! 
lars, what soul-trials with green bugs, what desper- 


ation with cut-worms!—the cut-worm especially. | 
All other insects that infest the garden are respect- | 
able compared to him! TZhey are open, manifest, | 
above-board, and generally reasonable and amen a | 
ble in calmer hours to expostulations of whale-oil | 
Sogp, or tobacco-water. They mect you in the open | 
field, and if they fall, fall showing true colors; but 
the cut-worm is mean, underhanded, without the first | 
idea of what goes to make an honorable insect. | 
The first you know your thriving plant is down | 
wilting flat in the sun !—and you may find cut-worm | 
if you can. | 


Methinks we have met some characters in life who 
answer to the parable of cut-worm. A neighbor- 


male or female. You cannot catch them at their 
work. They are never seen doingit. All youknow 
is, reputations are blasted, friendships withered, 
thrifty, promising schemes blighted, and nobody 
It is only Cut Worm who has been quietly 


if you can. 


Our own garden seems to be the favorite resort 
of that very honest and well-meaning, but much 
slandered individual, the toad. We have a special 
kindness for toads, partly because they have been 
so much abused, and partly because they are so 
honestly and patiently homely. They take no airs. 


fixedly upward in an abstracted reverie. We heard 
of a toad once who was supposed to be between 
two or three thousand years old, having spent all 
his time in the inner chamber of an Egyptian 
pyramid. We believe it. There is in general an 
Egyptian air about the creature that renders sucha 
legend quite probable. To us the toad always 
passed for an animal who knew much more than he 


them in our own, and as yet lost not a plant through 
cut-worms. So have we seen some honest, homely, 
stumbling, but well-meaning individual, by mere 
force of slow, broad, impracticable sincerity and 
truthfulness, completely destroy the human cut- 
worm, and drive him from a vicinity. 

All that we have said of the cultivation of a garden 
applies with double force to the care of a flower 
garden. 

A kitchen garden is culinary. The associations 
connected with it are too sensual. He who loves 
and cultivates fidwers, compared with him who 
raises fruit and vegetables, is like him who loves 
virtue for its own beauty -compared with him who 
loves it because of his own self-interest. Surely 
the former is the higher style of thinking. 

He who would compare a squash with a rose, to 
the disadvantage of the latter, shows an undue 


| temples of Tyre and Sidon. 


| may perchance have seen the bulwarks of Zion, and 


| would be intensely interesting, if we were able to 











world, but Christ said, Man shall not live by bread 
alone. Flowers appeal solely to a higher and finer 
nature. Our admiration of them is disinterested. 
We do not gloat over them with a cannibal fond- 
ness, thinking only of the moment when they are 
to be devoured. Flowers are from God to us like 
the precious gifts which lovers give to each other. 
Love always choses gifts whose value lies not in 
their material usefulness but in their grace or 
beauty. Such are flowers tous. Our Father would 
have us think of him in his finer attributes, and so 
sends us gifts, etherial, perfumed, living, bright, and 
hourly changing. They speak of astate where life’s 
courser appetites shall cease, anda new existence of 
beauty and harmony open before us. 
H. B. S. 


*s 
* 





HISTORIC COINCIDENCES. 


Ar the threshold of the majestic Cathedral of Old 
Testament prophecy, it is well to pause and cast a 
glance or two forth upon the pageant of classic history. 
Nothing ‘is more agreeable than unexpected coiaci- 
dences. Nothing is more instructive and refreshing than 
the bringing together by a sudden discovery of aseo- 
ciating ties, personages hitherto supposed to be utterly 
disconnected. Especially is this the case where we 
discover that individuals with whom we are severally 
acquainted, but whom we have never thought of as in 
anyway allied, are not only contemporaries, but so 
associated in the drama of the past, that once advised 
of the fact, we can never cease to remember it, and 
to see a certain meaning therein. 

For instance, while we are reading of the reigns of 
good Kirg Asa, in the Old Testament, we never think 
of such a thing as classic literature, and the glorious 
bards of Greece. Yet according to the Parian marbles 
the great Hesiod was then in his career, journeying as 
poets and historians were wont, in quest of knowledge, 
singing his songs and inditing his chronicles, 

So during the reign of Jehoshaphat, while Ahab 
and his Tyrian bride were dominating in Israel, 
we never think of Homer as a living contemporary. 
We never imagine him traveling harp in hand through 
Greece,—sailing from isle to isle through the sunny 
Egean, floating on the inland sea of the inundating 
Nile to the very base of the pyramids,—studying 
with the priests of Egypt—or perhaps seeking wisdom 
in the schools of India and Babylon—nay, possibly, 
wandering along the classic shores of Phenicia, whence 
came the seeds of Grecian learing—and visiting the 


Yet itis nota very improbable idea that Homer may 
have sung to Jezebel on the high-places of Samaria, 
or to Athaliah on the high-places of Judah. Homer 


his eye kindled as he beheld the splendors of Solomon’s 
temple. 

Whether Hesiod and Homer ever visited Phenicia 
or not, itis interesting to associate them with this era 
just before the coming of Isaiah and his compeers, and 
just after the quiescence of the harp of David—while 
its sublime echoes were yet tremulous on the hill- 
tops of the oriental world. Greece, classic Greece, 
the joy of all echolarly hearts, was then beginning to 
be, and the famous era of the Olympiads was just 
about to commence! 

There is great benefit in such chronologic croupings 
and associational tableaux. Historians not particularly 
imbued with reverence for the Bible, and drinking all 
their inspiration at classic fountains, have been wont to | 
run history back into fabulous ages—simply because 
classic authorities did so before them. 


people 


Hence many 
have a confused idea of ancient states as 





coming down somehow out of dense fogs and chacs, in | 


which ali true succession is confounded, and classic 
literature iz imagined to be oldest, politest, best. 
To such bewildered minds it may be 


useful to see | 
Homer and Hesiod school-boys at the feet of David, 

and Greek Olympiads beginning to be counted when | 
the Hebrew monarchy was past its meridian. I: 


} point out the connections between sacred literatur: 


and profare, and show how the mind of God, in the 
heart of bis people, has been the real vitalizing energy 
for alithe race. There are many films and threads of | 
evidence that run like lines of light through the night 
of the nations, by which we can feel that thie was the | 
case. Yet the dimness is so great, that we may never | 
be able fally and connectedly to diecourse upon it, and | 
demonstrate the whole problem. 

It is safe, however, to say as athing which must be 
true, and which all future developments will more 
and more conspire to prove, that all profane or classic 
literature bas ever been a secondary growth, to which 
some mightier phase of divine revelation has been 
primary. The sacred literature is a Divine fire kind- 
ling by direct out flashing from heaven, upon the altar 
of faith in the heart of Israel on earth. 

The classic literature is a fire semi-divine, a lurid 
combustion kindled by scattering the embers of Judah's 
rifled altars afar among the nations, 

The era between David and Isaiah is peculiarly rich 
in such unexpected coincidences as we have mentioned, 
Then it was that the Second Assyrian Dynasty came 
in upon the ‘Hebrew stage. Then Babylon was des 
cried behind the scenes just ready to enter. Then 
Greek Olympiads began to be reckoned. 
was founded. 


Then Rome 
Then too, Carthage, that mighty rival 
of Rome, whose downfall is fraught with such tragic 
interest, began to be. 

But who would ever think of Samaria and Carthage 
together? Or what association is there, to most 
readers of the Bible, between Jezebel and Dido / 

Jezebel has come to us with associations only o 
horror. Dido, with associations of pity and admira- 
tion. We never suspect that these two distinguished 
women were of the same house; that the same blood 
lowed in their veins; that the same genius, the same 
sacred enthusiasm for the patriarchal faith, as they 
understood it, blazed in their souls, 

Jezebel was Dido’s aunt—and Dido and Athaliah 
were cousins. Yes; the Queen of Carthage talked 
about “our royal aunt, the Queen of Samaria”—“ Our 
royal cousin Queen of Jerusalem.” 


| will not quarrel about a hundred and fifty thousand, 


‘in his recently published memoirs. 
' the Interior,” says Alexander Herzen, “ was just at the 
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for the sake of bis wealth. Like a true Tyrian, she 
is not afraid of ships and the sea, but prepares a navy, 
embarks with all her wealth, and founds a colony in 
Africa. Here, rather than compromise herself and the 
greatness of her empire, by either accepting or reject- 
ing the suit of an African chief, she sacrifices herself 
on the funeral pile. Virgil, by an anachronism of 
two hundred years, represents this as the-result of her 
attachment to the Trojan hero Eneas, in which her 
character loses in severe dignity and grandeur, more 
than it gains in feminine gentleness and pathos. 
Either way, we see in her the same determined, des- 
perate energy which breathed through her kins- 
women of Samaria and Jerusalem. 

And if they were like her, or rather like Virgil's 
picture of her, no wonder they fascinated Ahab, and 
fascinated Jehoram, and fascinated the whole people 
of Israel. 

Jezebel’s portrait was drawn by no loving limner. 
She had no Virgil to embalm her memory in monu- 
mental verse. A pitiless pencil graved upon the ad- 
amantine tablet only those stern outlines of evil which 
sufficed to reveal her essential antagon'sm to Jehovah’s 
spiritual system. And in that graving all «sthetic 
considerations were disregarded. Had Virgil drawn 
that picture, she would doubtless have appeared as 
bewitching as does now her Carthaginian niece. And 
we should have all understood how it waa that 
she captivated and subjugated by her spells the hea: ts 
of all Israel. 

There is matter of much moralizing in the simple 
historic enunciation that Jezevzt was Dipo’s aunt. 

Grey. 
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LETTERS ON THE WAR. 





ADDRESSED TO THE TRIBUNE 
LETTER VIL. 

Mr. Tarsune:—I ask your pardon for the conclud- 
ing question of my last letter. I forgot at the moment, 
that, indeed, in one respect, you do not represent the 
Eastern Question as one in which Turkey alone is 
concerned. It is only diplomatically and politically 
speaking, that you consider Russia as non extant for 
any influence she might be able to exercise upon the 
European people. But, in a politico-economical point 
of view nothing, “ you declare, that is at all likely 
soon to happen in Europe, would do more for the 
emancipation of the people of Germany, France, Italy 
and England, than the extension over Turkey of the 
same wise syetem”—meaning of course the one which 
we have been admiring in our previous letters—the 
industrial syetem of Russia. 


* Oh, what a noble mind is here overthrown ! 
The observed of the observers ; quite, quite down!” 


But since I have seen Joe Smith's revelations have 
their devotees, and Judge Kane's freaks have their 
backers-up, not to speak of so many other things I have 
seen, I suppose, this must be answered for the sake of 
some kind of intellects, which must exist somewhere ; 
nay, exist in abundance, although their existence is 
a riddle to me. 

The first question to be answered, in order to re- 


. amend 

1. The presumed 250,000 German immigrants inte 
Poland, who were attracted there partly by the liberali- 
ty of the Constitution, and partly by a bonus paid to 
them until 1826, when with the change of the political 
system and the esesation of the premium, the wise in- 
dustrial eystem proved at once utterly powerless to 
draw the German, whether artizan or agriculturist, 
into ita sphere. 

2. The presumed 173,000 agricultural colonists, who 
were bought, bartered or enticed away frem their 
homes by the grant of special privileges, in the course 
of not quite a century, beginning with the year 1763, 
when Catharine established the first colony of them 
on the river Volga, with the laudable intention of 
having her Kalmucks aad Tartars there instructed by 
them in the art of agriculture. The last settlement of 
the kind was made in 1817 in Georgia. Others are 
on the Black Sea, and a few even in Siberia. Until 
the death of Alexander these colonists etood undor a 
special administration, enjoyed their own communal 
laws, and elected their own mayors. But such an ex- 
ceptional position being obviously incompatible with 
the whole spirit of the Russian administration, the 
privileges of those colonies have, as might have 
been expected, followed into the fate of all other 
capitulated charters in Russia, such as those of 
Finland, the Baltic provinces, and Poland. The 
colonial committees of Odessa and St. Petersburg, 
being officered by sergeanta, captains and generals, 
have gradually, and more particularly since the be- 
ginning of the reign of Nicholas, substituted the gen- 
eral military code, in place of those incongruous privi- 
leges. The colonization office is directed to take care 
that the colonists ‘‘cultivate their fields themselves, 
abstain from lazy and luxurious habits of life, and do 
not either divide or sell, cede or divest themselves of 
their farms.” And wherever the poor deluded wretches 
are found to act contrary to those paternal regula 
tions, they are now subjected to corporal punishment, 
or to being put into a regiment like any other regular 
Russians. If Turkey should ever become annexed to 
Russia—(it will not this time—for the next fifty years 
all your labor's lost,)—but if it should after that, I 
hope you will be still so true to your habitual princi- 
ples, as to make the fate of those colonists known, as 
having been the universal one of all and every body 
of people whom Ruasia ever allured into her embrace 
under the false promise of an exceptional system, dif- 
ferent from her own wise one. If you do, I doubt 
whether Germans, Italians, Frenchmen, and English- 
men would not rather “ willfully seek their own sal- 
vation” in a pond, than willfully seek their own eman- 
cipation under “the same wise system.” At all events 
we hear no longer now of German agricultural colo- 
nies settling in Russia. 

8. With regard to the presumed 109,000 Germans in 
the Baltic provinces, they were annexed with those 
territories, and they consequent decline has been des- 
cribed in a former letter. 

4. There remain then, out of the 3 to 600,000 Ger- 
mans in Russia, only the inhabitants of St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, and other places, from 50 to 64,000, who 








cover the subject from the boundless region of dreams 
and hopes, and replace it on a safe ground of argu- 
ment, must of course be—how does that “ same wise 
system” actually work now with regard to the eman- 
cipation of the people of Germany, France, Italy and 
England ?/ 

To begin then with the Germans, who furnish by | 
far the most important contingent to the body of | 


foreign setilers in Russia, their number was stated by | burg 


Schnitzler in 1847 as amounting to 460,000, including 
the annexed German provinces of the Baltic. But since | 


could at all be suspected of having come to Russia with 
a view of emancipating themselves or of assisting in 
the emancipation of their compatriots at home, by mak- 
|ing more room forthem. Yet even 
not more than the third part, * ¢., 


of this number 
not more than from 


| 17 to 22,000, are foreign born immigrants. Peter 
bought numbers of Germans, and fetched others from 
his own German provinces to populate St. Peters- 


Others are settled there and in Moscow as 
genuine Russian officials. Chere remain, then, aa 
stated, only 22,000 at the utmost, who immigrated on 


their own accord into Russia, during the life-time of 


very little reliance is to be placed on Russian statis- | the oldest settlers amongst their number. Itis this num- 


ties at all, in spite of your touching faith in them, I | 


more cr less, which you may march up against me, as 
you please. The exactitude of Russian statistics is 
illustrated by an anecdote related by 
a Russian friend of mine who was banished to Siberia, 
‘The ministry of 


beautifully 


ber of 22,000 at the highest, and the probable motives 


| which induced them to emigrate, which furnish the 
| only safe standard by which the attractive power of 


| ‘“‘the same wise system” can be possibly measured. 
The great portion of them flowed in with the high- 
tide of the Europeo-Ruszian Alliance, at the time of 
Alexander's triumphant return from Paris, and during 
the short-lived period of his liberalism. That is to say, 
this emigration was mostly the result of a state of ex- 
citement, of false hope and false feelings; and may be 


‘ 


time taken with a notion for sfatictics, had committees reasonably concluded to have been on the decrease ever 
called together everywhere, and circulated program- | §'¢¢ the accession of Nicholas, although I have no 


otis & eel tas bens Ma te Gee data at hand to enable me to pass this view for more 


— | than a mere conjecture. 


At all events, dividing those 


out in Belgium or Switzerland. All kinds of tables | alleged 22,000 immigrants over the forty years, only 


were demanded, to be adorned with maximus and | from 1915 to 1855, it would appear, that the drain of 





Jezebel’s father was a priest of AstaRre, (i. ¢., Venua, 
who had usurped the throne of Tyre. He must have 
been a man of genins ; his reign was long, and his 
mental qualities descended to his children. Hence it 
is not surprising Jezebel should have tried to do in 
Samaria, what Dino afterward succeeded in doing in 
Carthage. Jezebel failed because she had a divine 
system to contend with; Dido succeeded because no 
such system opposed her ; but on the contrary, systems 
compared to which the Tyrian was far preferable, 
civilly and religiously. 

How far we might assist our imagination to repro- 
duce Jezebel, and thus form an idea what Jehovah’s 
prophets had to contend with, by the classic picture 
of Dido, we can scarcely say. Did Virgil paint Dido 
wholly from his imagination, cr did he make use of 
such sources of evidence as he possersed, to give the 
portrait an air of verisimilitude ? 

If the latter, we must confess that the result is 
somewhat imposing. Dido moves before us a woman 
of massive strength of character, open and generous 
sympathy, ardent passions, and unconquerable resolu- 
tion. 

Her history is full of romantic interest. She is 
married to Sychoeus, whom she tenderly loves. Her 


minimums, average numbers and extracts from sums 
total of ten years standing, and never collected but a 
a year ago, finally with remarks on the moral and 
meteorological condition of the country. Not a cent 
was expended for having these items extracted and 
collected ; all was to be done for the mere love of 
statistics, through the country police, and to be put in 
order in the Governor's office. The office, over- 
crowded with work, the country police, fanatically 
opposed to every species of peaceful or theoretical 
labor, looks upon this statistical committee as 3 kind 
of luxury, a ministerial joke. Nothing, however, could 
be done, but to bring forth the calculus with its tables 
and extracts. 

“The work appeared to everybody immensely difti- 
cult, nay, impossible ; this however was of secondary 
consideration. The great point and care was, to avoid 
censure. I promised Alenizin to write the introdue- 


home at this great work, instead of in the office. Al- 
(the Governor,) on the subject, and consented. 


committee, in which I talked of hopes and projects, 
since there were no facts to talk on,” (your own way 
of talking on Russian progress, Mr. Tribune is, it 
would appear from this passage, very appropriate to 
the character of the subject,) “ deeply touched Aleni. 
zin’s heart. Tuefaeyeff himself, considered it a mas- 
terly performance,” etc. 

“In order to show, to what degree really serious 
tables were impossible, I quote here part of a letter 
sent in from the town of Kai, in which, amongst other 


pieces of nonsense, occurred the following : 
Drowned, .....ccccccccccsccscecsccccers 2 
Causes of drowning unknown,.......-..-. 2 
Which was then noted down as produc- — 
ing the sum Of........seeeeeeeereeeees 4 


‘Under the head of remarkable incidents the follow- 
ing tragic anecdote was related : 

‘Borgher H. huvog himself, after having dis- 
turbed his reason by heating liquors.’ Under the head 
of, ‘ morality of the inbabitants’ was remarked : ‘ There 
are no Jews in the town of Kai’” 

With such an experience to guide us, it will perhaps 
be safest to estimate the German population of the 
Russian empire, at from 300 to 600,000 Of these as 
many as 250,000 are said to have immigrated into 
Poland from 1815-1826, when after the accession of 
Nicholas the immigration came to asudden stop. In 
the three Baltic provinces the number of Germans is 
stated to be 109,000; in the German agricultural 
colonies, 173,000; in St. Petersburg and Moscow 
together, from 50 to 60,000, and in all other parte of 
the empire, let us assume, with Russian precision, a 
number of from one to five thousand. This would 
bring the sum total of Germans, inhabiting the Rus- 
sian empire, to 583,000, exclusive of the Germans who 
were settled in Poland before,1815 As our object, 
however, is to calculate the attractiveness of “the same 
system,” we shall be obliged to deduct from that sum 
total, all who have become Russian subjects from 








materialism. We must eat, is the great cry of the 





husband is assassinated by her own brother, Pygmaleon, 


cauees not connected with its fascinations, viz: 


tion and the beginning of the tables with high sound- | 
ing remarks, foreign words, quotations and astounding | 
facts, under condition of being allowed to work at | 


enizin (the chief of the office) consulted Tuefaeyeff, 


“My introduction to the report on the labors of the | 


| people of every description—savans, artizans, adven- 
turers, etc.,—which the attractiveness of that ‘‘same 
| wise system” actually does produce upon the German 
people, amounts to about 556 persons a year. Now I 
am not cognizant of a single case ever having come 
under my own observation, or the observation of any- 
body elee, of a perceptible rise of wages or any kind 
of improvement in the condition of the mass of the 
people in any part of Germany ever having taken 
place in connection with this particular cause. Nor 
| am I aware of asingle instance of the progrees of popu- 
| lar emancipation in either Italy, France, or England 
having ever been assisted in the slightest degree by the 
beneficent influence of “the same wise system ;” it 
| being well known that the emigration from the latter 
three countries into Russia is not worth mentioning. 
, The reason why the number of artizan emigrants to 
the Czar’s dominions must always remain limited is, 
independently of the * peculiar institutions” of Russia, 
because the mass of the manufacturing laborers being 
serfs, or the competitors of serfs, their treatment and 
allowance is hardly worth traveling any great dis- 
tance after, whatever may be a man’s reason for being 
dissatisfied with his own condition at home. The wants 
of the industrial masses of Russia themselves again are 
so primitive and so peculiarly national, as not to offer, 
| for ages te come, any reasonable chance of employ- 
ment for European artizans. The field of the latter 
ie, therefore, exclusively confined to the wante of the 
' officials and the fashionable, who have until now aped 
European manners and customs, but seem just now in- 
clined to fall back into re-aping the own lost Moscovite 
originality. Inasmuch as “ the extension of the same 
wise system” over Turkey could not take place without 
a considerable increase of officers, functionaries and 
policemen, there would indeed be some chance of an 
additional emigration of some hundreds of fashionable 
tailors, shoemakers, upholsterers, restaurans, knights 
of industry, nymphs, etc, from the different European 
capitals to Constantinople. But how this is to break 
down the English aristocracy, or make the emperors 
of Austria and of France tremble on their thrones, 
you would do well to explain a little more circum- 
stantially. Itis true, as you state, that there is an 
almost boundless quantity of land, of the highest qual- 
ity, now unoccupied and uncultivated in Turkey, but 
it is as true, that a still more boundless quantity of 
land of exactly the same character, is also still to be 
found in Russia. As the latter, however, fails at pres- 
ent, from very obvious reasons, to turn the free eteps 
of one single agricultural emigrant, that I am aware 
of, towards her borders, I confess myself perfectly un- 
able to follow you in the flight of your speculations 
on the wholesale emancipation of Europe, by means 
of the extension of the R-ssian system over some ad- 
ditional hundred thousands of miles. How long, do 
you think, say honestly, will it take Russia under any 
circumstances, to turn toward to herown frontiers the 
current of that more than half a million emigrante, 
which now are yearly leaving Europe for all parte of 
the world, and thus to make ber attraction tell upon 
the condition of the European people with anything 
like the same force, which even now, immense as it is, 
has as yet done so little forthe emancipation of the 
people of Germany, Italy, France, and England? 
Once upon a time, you remember from your Latino 
reader, a certain traveler, having joined, after his re- 
turn home, a party of his friends fur a walk into 
country, arrived with them before » brook, whic 
none of the company would undertake to Jump ao 
it being so very wide. Ob! said the traveler, “when 
I was in the Isle of Rhodes, I oace jamped over & 
brook, which was half as wide again. Quoth one of 
the party: “Why don’t you take this place to be 
Rhodes and jump here?” Why don’t Russia take her 
eight million equare miles to be the Ottoman Empire, 
and perform the emancipation miracle of her “wise sys 
tem” there on the spot? 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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dare sometimes read with interest. But all who 
oo poem of judging know them to be ag 
frauds. Dr. Coke remarks, “ According to Kose- 
bius, our only guide, we scarcely know any more 
concerning the manners of the apostles themselves 
than we gather from the sacred records. To say 
nothing of the Apostle Paul, we have seen that with 
ail their holy fervor and intense labors, the did 
comparatively nothing for the heathem for _— 
or twenty years after the crucifixion, and we loo 
in vain for abundant labors of this character at & 
later period. What a contrast between the mis- 
sionary effurts of the first and the nineteenth cen- 


, 

‘“Fhough Neander considers the Church at An- 
tioch “the Gentile Mother Church,” I find no 
evidence that that church contained any members 
who were admitted from the Pagan world into fel- 
lowshbip, simply on the ground that they were true 
Christians. Great numbers proselyted in different 
degrees were, doubtless, associated with the church, 
and not a few, long before Paul, visited the city. 
Luke tells us, Acts 11:19, that those who fled to 
Antioch in consequence of the Pauline persecution, 
preached ‘the Word to none but unto Jews only.” 
If this language includes preselytes, it certainly does 
not Pagans. vets 

Antioch was a very populous and splendid city. 
it was the seat of empire of the Syrian kings of the 
Macedonian race, and afterwards ef the Roman 
governors of the Eastern Provinces, and was very 
“tittle inferior in magnitude and populousness to 
Alexandria in Egypt, or even to Rome.” Josephus 
tells us that “the kings of Syria allowed the Jews 
the freedom of Antioch equally with the Greeks, 
so that their numbers increased exceedingly.” 
And he farther remarks, that they were always 
Lringing over a great many of the Greeks to their 
religious worship, whom they made in some sort a 
part of themselves. 

These facts go to show that the Jews were very 
aumerous in Antioch; and when taken in connec- 
tion with another incident, hardly falls short of 
oroo® that, though Paul had labored there more | 
chan a year previous to his call and consecration to 
the Gentiles, he had never preached there nor in 
any other place to the Pagans, and witnessed con- 
versions among them. Paul, after his consecration, 
verformed a missionary tour, and came back to 
Antioch. Having gathered the church together, he 
stated as a new and interesting fact. which they 
were not supposed before to have known, that God 
‘had opened the door of faith unto the Gentiles.” 
Acts 14:27. The annunciation serves both to 
show that the church in Antioch was composed of 
Jewish converts, and not of heathen recently re- 
claimed; and that Paul’s laboring among the Gen- 
tiles, and witnessing their conversion, was all, as 
Macknight maintains, since his last visit, that is, 
since he was consecrated to labor among the Gen- 
tiles. But it appears, from the subsequent history, 
that Gentile converts were soon after added to the 
church in Antioch. 

Paul had originally been converted, and called to 
labor among the Gentiles in such a manner as were 
not the other apostles. It was said, Acts ©: 15, by 
Christ to Ananias, ‘‘ He,” that is Paul, “is a chosen 
vessel unto me, to bear my name before the Gen- 
tiles.” [n giving an account of his conversion, Acts 
22: 21, Paul observes, ‘The Lord said unto me, de- 
part, | will send thee far hence unto the Gentiles.” 
{n his Epistle to the Gelatians, he says, “ It pleased 
God to reveal his Son unto me, that I might preach 
aim among the heathen.” And still this noble 
apostle, who understood his duty as well as any of 
a3 do for him, did not consider it necessary to de- 
vote himself exclusively to the heathen, and was not 
actually set apart for this purpose till at least eight 
years after his conversion. 


< 


And even subsequent Jirst unto them of Damascus and at Jerusalem, and 
‘o this setting apart he labored much among the | throughout all the coasts of Judea, and Tn EN to the 
Tows, Gentiles, that they should repent and turn to God.” 

rom the fifteenth chapter of Acts, it appears that | Now the fact that he was called to preach to the 
while Paul and Barnabas were ministering at An-| Gentiles, (and that while not disobedient to the 
Joch, a dispute arose on the subject of circumcision, | heavenly vision he devoted so much time to the Jews 
and that these two brethren were deputed to go to| before he commenced his labors among the Gentiles, ) 


creature,” whch is now so rung through all the 
changes, though never quoted in the New Testa- 
ment, he justities his course in going to Gentiles, as 
if he bad never taken it before, by quoting from 
Isa. 49: 6: “Ll have set thee for a light to the Gen- 
tiles that thou shouldest be for salvation unto the end 
of the earth.” Not only didthe twelve apostles con- 
tinue to labor among the Jews as long as there was 
the prospect of benefitting them, but even the Apos- 
tle to the Gentiles acted on the same principle, as 
indicated by the events just related, and even when 
they were “sent forth by the Holy Ghost,” Acts 
13:4. Poole says they preached in the synagogues 
“ because though they were sent to the Gentiles, 
yet it was not tillafter the Jews should have refused 
the Gospel, as may be seen thoughout this book and . 
the conclusion of it.”—Commentary on Acts 13: 5. 
The apostle did not reason as some do now, ‘‘ Go 
to the heathen because they have no divine teach- 
ing,” principle which would strip all the churches 
in Uhristendom of their pastors, but rather we will 
labor among the Jews who have the divine oracles 
as an acknowledged standard of duty, as “ 
there is a greater hope of their conversion. The 
apostles who acted for the world’s welfare, as does 
every good minister, whether located among the 
mountains of Vermont or the plains of India, sought 
for helpers as well as to save souls. As they had 
more hope that the Jews, who believed the Bible, 
from which they drew their arguments, would be 
converted and become auxiliaries, they directed 
their first and principal energies for many years, at 
least fifteen or twenty, to them. 

How far it is our duty to follow the example of 
the apostles, let all judge. Even after Paul and Bar- 
nabas commenced their labors among the Gentiles, 
and successfully, they devoted much time and effort 
among the Jews, (chap. 14.) ‘And it came to pass 
in Iconium, that they went both together into the 
synagogue of the Jews, and so spake that a great 
multitude of the Jews and also of the Greeks be- 
lieved. Long time therefore abode they speaking 
boldly in the Lord,” and as appears in a synagogue, 

After passing tharough many places, when they 
preached the Gospel to the Jews and Gentiles with 
wonderful success, and probably for the first time 
organized new churches, (for here we have the first 
account of ordaining elders,) they came to Antioch 
in Syria,(verse 26,)where they had been consecrated. 
Having gathered the church together, they re- 
hearsed, doubtless with intense interest, the marvel- 
lous intelligence (verse 27) that God had opened the 
door of faith unto the Gentiles. 


The fact that Paul now gives information of Gentile 
converts to a church where he previously had la- 
bored much and long, goes to show that he never be- 
fore had preached to the pagans, at least never had 
witnessed any conversions among them, previous to 
his present journey, which was commenced about 
nine years after his own conversion, The annuncia- 
tion also goes to show, that none had been admitted 
tothe church simply on the ground that though they 
had been pagans, they had received Christ and be- 
come active Christians. When we take into view 
Paul's labors in the synagogue during his late mis- 
sionary tour and at other times, and that we have 
here his first account of Gentile conversions—how 
obvious itis, that even he, who with Barnabas, was 
more peculiarly set apart to the Gentiles than any of 
the twelve apostles, gave not only occasional services 
to the Jews, but appropriated even after his con- 
version a large portion of his life to promote their 
salvation. Some, without any evidence, have sup- 
posed that Paul preached three years to the heathen 
in Arabia, (to say nothing of other places,) imme- 
diately after his conversion. But he says himself 
Acts, 26: 19, “ Wherefore, O King Agrippa I was 
not disobedient to the heavenly vision, but showed 





Jerusalem and consult the apostles and elders. | goes to show, that the direction “ go ye into all the 
They accordingly went, and met them in council | world and preach the Gospel to every creature,” 


there. Hence it is evident, that at this time A.D. 
52, nineteen yearsafter the resurrection, the Apos- 
ves instead of having gone to the heathen were 
generally laboring in Jerusalem and its vicinity. 

his was well understood by the churches at a dis- 
tance as appears by sending them for advice. 

That the apostles remained long in Judea appears 
from another incident, though not of so late a date. 


3 said, Acts 11: 
were in Judea beard that the Gentiles also had re- 
ceived the Word of God.” 


she apostles were then in Judea, and not scattered | thee.” ; i 
abroad among the heathen. All this goes to show, obedient, although he did not commence preaching 


chat the instruction to preach the Gospel to every 
-raature was not intended as a requirement to 


embark without delay, or within a moderate period, | maintained that God sent the persecution that arose 
on Foreign missions, or to the heathen, but was to about Stephen, because the apostles neglected their 
show that instead of confining their labors to the duty to the heathen, and thus drove them to their 
Jews, they might and were in daty bound, as cir- work. We ought to be cautious, in ascribing mo- 
camstanecs required to devote themselves to the | tives to the Deity in order to sustain a favorite point. 


AMO 
Gentiles also. And tho fact that Paul, after being 
called and ordained as a Foreign Missionary, still 


spent $9 much of his time in efforts to promote the | to preach to the heathen, still when their minds were 








conversion of the Jews, very much confirms the 
sentiment. 

T have never known the attention of any intelli | 
ceat person, so called to this subject as to examine | 
‘t, without being astonished that such a large pro 
sortion of the labors of the Apostles was devoted 
co the Jews, and especially of the apostle Paul, : 
[a the year forty-five, or twelve years after the day 
f Pentecost, Paul and Barnabas were ordained, 
snd oa them was devolved far more emphatically, 
taan on any of the original apostles, the duty of 
‘aboring among the Gentiles. They now commence 
a missionary tour. But their chief attention for a 
considerable period is still devoted to the Jews. 

The reader is requested to take his Bible and turn | 
to the thirteenth chapter of the Acts of the Apos- | 
ties and follow mea few moments. In the second | 
and third yerses you have an account of their call or 
designation to the work, and their consecration and 
departure. A map would be useful. They went 
to Selucia, and sailed thence to Cyprus, and we find 
them preaching (verse fifth) ina synagogue at Sala- 
vnis in the north-east part of the Island. The syn- 
agogucs belonged to the Jews of course. They 
then passed through the Isle of Paphos near the 
western extremity, (verse sixth,) and success- 
fully communicated instruction to Sergius Pau- 
lus, (verse seventh and twelfth,) who desired to hear 
the Word of God. He was of course not an idola- 
tor. This man was probably a proselyte, like very 
many other Gentiles who had been partly converted 
to the Jewish religion, and associated with the Jews, 
but had never submitted to the rite of circumcision. 
There is no evidence tbat he was a pagan. On the 
day of Pentecost it will be remembered that 
not only Jews but proselytes came up to Jerusalem 
to attend the sacred festivals, and many of them were 
doubtless converted, 

Leaving the island, the missionaries passed to the 
continent at Perga, (verse thirteenth,) and then to 
Antioch in Pisidia, (verse fourteenth,) not the An- 
tioch of Syria, where they had been consecrated, 
and where the disciples were first called Christians. 
Notice, they here again entered into the synagogue, 
and (verse fifteenth) the ruler of the synagogue invi- | 
ted them to preach. In the next twenty-six verses, | 
we have at least an abstract of Paul's sermon. This | 
sermon is adapted to a Jewish audience, and not toa 
congregation of heathen or partly heathen. He 
begins “ Men of Israel and ye that fear God.” There 
were probably Gentile proselytes present, whom | 
he wished to interest, but they were not idola- | 
tors or he would not have said, “*Men of Israel | 
and ye that fear God.” Observe again verse 26, | 
where he says in the middle of his sermon, “Men | 
and brethren, children of the stock of Abraham, 
and whosover among you feareth God.” After the 

close of his sermon, verse 42, the Jews had retired, 
some of the Gentiles requested him to preach the 
same doctrine next Sabbath. In the meantime, | 
verse 43, many of the Jewsand religious prosclytes | 
adhered to the apostles. Here we see what class of 
Gentiles attended synagogue meetings ;—religious 
proselytes. The result was so much conversation 
about the new preachers and the new doctrine, that 
(verse 44) the next Sabbath came almost the whole 
city together to hear the Word of God. The Jews 
fearing that their religion would fall into disrepute, 

were filled with envy (verse 45,) and contradicted 

and blasphemed. Now Paul takes a new course, 
(and probably for the first time) became a preacher 
to the heathen Gentiles. He frankly says to the 
Jews (verse 46) “it was necessary that the Word of 
God should first have been spoken to you, but see- 
iag ye put it from you, and judge yourselves un- 
worthy of everlasting life, lo we turn to the Gen- 
tiles.” And what is noticeable, instead of referring 
to the injunction, “Preach the Gospel to every 
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“80 tay Archbishop Usher, Princes, De Wette, and Krel- 
"ack, sud probably all your Bibles and comatentte 
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even after the light they had gained by the results 

When Cornelius and his Gentile friends were | of Peter's successful labors with Cornelius and his 
onverted, eight years after the day of Pentecost, it family. The direction to the twelve apostles to 
1, “*the apostles and brethren that | preach to the Gentiles, was by no means so strong 
: as to Paul, for in this case it is said in reference to 
By this it appears that | the Gentiles, Acts, 26:17; ‘to whom I now send 


| yote, as before, a great portion of their energics to 


‘from Jerusalem. 


that give by 


meaus as has been stated; and that the Gentiles 
were to be included, not that the apostles were im- 
mediately to abandon the Jews, or consider the 
Gentiles as the chief objects of the preaching, but 
that they were to consider the whole world open 
before them as a field of labor. And it appears by 
their conduct that they so understood the subject, 


And it appears that Paul was not dis- 


to the Gentiles for nine years. I shall perhaps have 
no better place to refute anotheridea. It has been 


Although the apostles, previous to Peter’s vison of 
the great sheet, did not understand that they were 


enlightened on this subject, they continued to de- 


the Jews. It is hardly credible that God had sent 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


, home field is always wide open, Dr. Beecher once 
said, “Send us at the West some one hundred or 
five hundred ministers, and we will find places for 

‘them.” The opening there may be computed by 
thousands. What is the argument for expending 
thousands in Persia, where the rod of a capricious 
tyrant, who does not believe in the religion of the 
missionaries, might drive them from the country; 
and withhold at the same time a few hundreds that 
would enable our missionaries to establish schools 
on our own ground and prevent the Catholics from 
stepping in before us and drawing off Protestant 
children to their sectarian schoo's. So they did in 
Oregon and many other places. The efforts to save 
the Armenians are noble. But why are not the 
expenditures in Wisconsin, where the same sum 
brings so much larger numbers under the influence 
of the Gospel—auxiliaries, too, equally noble? If 
$100 will tell more for the world’s weal when ex- 
pended in Maine or Minnesota than $500 in China, 
should not every man well consider when he casts 
his money into the Lord’s treasury ? 

How unauthorized, how preposterous to impose 
such a meaning on the passage, “‘ Preach the Gospel 
to every creature,” (as many have done,) and so 
bringing it to bear on the churches as to divert a 
disproportion of their sympathies, and their prayers, 
and their benefactions, from the channel where, if 
we may take the apostles for an example, God re- 
quires that they should roll their broadest current. 
Important as the foreign cause is, and much as it 
should be cherished, this course is anti-apostolic, 
and is doubtless throwing the conversion of the 
world further down the long lapse of time. Who 
that prays and labors for the world’s conversion 
will not be deeply concerned, and pray and labor 
that this country, at whatever expense, may be so 
trained as to become a leading auxiliary in bringing 
“every knee to bow to Jesus.” The foreign mis- 
sion cause cannot afford to risk the apostacy of this 
country. Where then is there demand for more 
agonizing prayer, more bountiful offerings, and 
more self denying labors, than in the United States? 
By giving our energies to distant nations, and neg- 
lecting our own, we conduct like the sentinel who 
brought woful ruin on his country by treating as a 
secondary concern (though with the best intentions) 
his first and principal duty. T. A. M., or 

Tuomas A, MERRILL. 

Mutssvry, April 26, 1855. 





COMMENCEMENT AT BELOIT 


-Bxxoit, Wiscosin, July 14th, 1855. 
I«@ive you a brief sketch of the Commencement 
Exercises which have occurred here this week, as it 
must be of interest to our patrors at the East to learn, 
so far as these anniversaries may indicate the pros- 
perity which attends the Institution planted here with 
their liberal aid. 
The Baccalaureate Sermon was delivered last Sabbath 
by President Chapin. The graduating claes, which ha, 
counted eighteen, new members but three. In the even- 
ing the College Mission Society was addressed by Rev. 
Joseph Collie, of Delevan, Wisconsin, one of the first 
graduates of this Institution. It is rare that a young 
man exhibits such vigor of thought, and gives such 
promise of future usefulness. B. F. Taylor, Esq, of 
Chicago, presented the Arcbxan Society with a 
poem on Tuesday evening :—Subject, “Intellectual 
Triumphs.” His plan was rather obscurely developed. 
Toa common mind, the address was like a very beau- 
tiful boquet of flowers, loosely tied together. The 
Literary Oration of Wednesday morning, by Rev. Z. 
M. Humphrey of Racine, upon the “Genius and Spirit 
of the Age,” was a masterly production. 
The exercises of the students in the afternoon, would 
compare well, I believe, with anything similar, either 
in the East or West. A marked change in style has 
been wrought within the last year, by their new and 
efficient Professor of Rhetoric, Rev. F. W. Fisk, well 
known at Yale for his scholarship and literary enthu- 
siasm, A poem by a member of the Senior Claes, 
would have been justly praised, had it emanated from 
Lowell or Longfellow. 
The numbers which assemble bere from far and near, 
reveal the deep interest felt in our Institution, and the 
desire for its prosperity. Beloit College is rich indeed 
in the affection of its friends, rich in the prayers of 
those who support it, and rich in the evidences re- 
ceived, of Divinefavor. Long may it be a shining light 
in the West, a blessing to the world, and may it well 
earn the title already bestowed upon it, asthe ‘* Yale 


of the West.” Yours truly, 
S. W. J, 





+> 





Oxpixation.—On Tuesday, the 10th inst., Rev. Henry 
N, Millard was ordained and installed pastor of the Pres- 
byterian Church at Aurelius, Caynga Co. Invocation 
and Reading of the Scriptures by Rev. H. A. Nelson ; 
Sermon by Rev. Edwin Hall, D,D.; Constitutional 
Questions and Ordaining Prayer by Rev. John Tomp- 
kins, Moderator of Presbytery ; Charge to the Pastor by 
Rev. Samuel M. Hopkina, D.D,; Charge to the Con- 
gregation by Rev. E. D. Morris; Closing Prayer by 
Rev. Wm. S. Franklin; Benediction by the Pastor. 





a persecution to scatter them, since though it scat- | 
tered many others, it never moved a single apostle 
For itis said, Acts 8:1: ‘That ! 
they were allabroad throughout the regions of Judea 
and Samaria, except the apostles.” And even 
those that were scattered, went not to the heathen 
but to the Jews only. 

Unless John Mark, who was asscciated with Paul 
and Barnabas, was the apostle John, which is doubt- 
ful, there is no evidence in the New Testament 
(Peter’s visit to Cornelius net excepted) that any 
of the twelre apostles ever preached to the heathen 
Gentiles before Paul and Barnabas, who were con- 
secrated for this purpose, nine years after Paul's 
conversion. I have dwelt more largely on the 
course of the twelve apostles, as many are exceed- 
ingly deceived ia supposing they gave their labors 
principally, if not almost whoily, to the pagan world. 
I do not tind evidence of such labors, previous to 
the council, seventeen years, or as Milner estimates, 
about twenty years after the resurrection. 

That the twelve apostles, unless Peter is an ex- 
ception, never had witnessed any conversions among 
the pagan Centiles, is intimated by the fact, that in 
the discussions of the council at Jerusalem, (Acts 
15,) no suggestion of this kind is given, except what 
occurred when Peter visited Cornelius, If there is 
no evidence derived from the Bible or credible his- 
tory that any of the twelve preached to a heathen 
congregation or witnessed any heathen conversions 
previous to this council, why shall we not suppose 
that they construed “preach the Gospel to every 
creature,” as has been alledged, and consistent with 
preaching to the Jews exclusively, or at least seven- 
teen years. If the council at Jerusalem was nine- 
teen or twenty years after the resurrection, and 
none of the twelve ever preached to a heathen con- 
gregation till after that time, we need not go into 
further details to show that altogether the larger 
portion of the apostles’ labors was devoted to the 
Jews. Several of them suffered martyrdom, or died 
within fifteen or twenty years after the Jerusalem 
council, and doubtless devoted most of their ener- 
gies after the council to the Jews. 

Though the apostles had Leen required without 
delay to leave Judea, such a mere fraction of the 
Roman Empire, or even to relinquish all efforts 
among the Jews, it would hardly be an intimation 
that we should devote the largest portion of our 
energies /o other nations, for our country is larger 
than all the countries the apostles ever visited, or 
all the kingdoms and countries over which the 
Roman flag ever waved. Our fields are white for 
the harvest, and who can doubt that a missionary 
stationed in our recently organized States and Ter- 
ritories will do more to save souls, to strengthen 
the churches, and to promote the world’s salvation, 
than one located among the Iodians or Hottentots, 
of whom, even if converted, very little can be ex- 
pected to tell on the destination of man. 

There is a question overlooked by those who 
hardly acknowledge that our pastors and domestic 
missionaries are as strictly obeying the command, 
“ Preach the Gospel to every creature,” allowing it 
to mean as they allege. They claim that the 
apostles and other preachers were bound to leave 
the Jews.and labor among the Gentiles. Are not 
our missionaries on the Illinois or up the Missouri 
giving the Gospel to the Gentiles and to foreigners, 
as far as Judea is concerned, as truly as if they 
were laboring on the Euphrates or Kiang-Ku. Some 
things are said in such an oracular manner that they 
seem to be imposed as maxims, if not axioms. ‘ We 
ought to enter into the Foreign Mission Field a3 fast 
as God opens it.” 1 know no obligation to enter 
the foreign field rather than the domestic, because 
God has opened the door. We should be governed 





; Church in Egremont, Mass. July 12, 1855. 


The services were concize and appropriate ; and the 
sermon especially, just what it ought to have been, or 
what we had reason to expect from Dr. Hall. 

Isstattation —Rev. Jamea B. Cleaveland, of New- 
Haven, Ct, was installed pastor «f Congregational 


Introductory Services by Rev. Mr. Alden, of Lenox; 
Sermon by Rev. Mr. Dutton, of New-Haven ; Lustailing 
Prayer by Rev. Mr. Dashiel, of Stockbridge ; Charge 
to the Pastor by Rev. Mr. Gale, of Lee; Right-hand- 
of-Fellowship by Rev. Mr. Hill, of Sheffield; Address 
to the People by Rev. Mr. Searle, of New-Marlboro ; 
Concluding Prayer by Rev. Mr. Phelps, of Monterey ; 
Benediction by the Pastor. 
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Literacy Aecord. 
- YY 

Miss Sewet,.—“Cleve Hall.” By the editor of 
“ Amy Herbert.” D. Appleton & Co., publishers. 12 
mo. pp. 485. 

Mosquitia. —‘“‘ Waikoa ; or, Adventures 01 the 
Mosquito Shore.” By Samuel A. Bard. Published 
by Harper & Brothers. 12 mo, pp. 366, with 60 beau- 
tiful illustrations. Very graphic in description, and 
containing much valuable information. 

Morat Evi.—*“ Theory of the Moral Syatem, includ- 
ing a Possible Reason why Sin Exists.” Pablished by 
F. A. Brown, Hartford. 12 mo, pp. 298. 


Cosmocony.— The Universe 10 Desert, the Earth 
no Monopoly ; preceded by a Scientific Exposition of 
the Unity of Plan in Creation.” Published by James 
Monroe & Co., Boston. 12 mo., 2 volumes in one, pp. 
130 and 239, 

Kanzas.—“ The Territories of Kanzas and Nebraska ; 
being an account of their Geography, Resources, and 
Settlements, etc., etc.” By Joseph F, Moffette, late 
of Gov. Stevens’s Overland Expedition. Published 
by J. H. Colton & Co., 172 William street. 18 mo, 
pp. 84, accompanied by elaborate Maps, one of the 
whole extent of the territoriea, and the other of the 
| spree adjacent to Iowa and Missouri, which are 
' likely to be included in the State bounds. The latter 
has the division of Nebraska into counties and town- 
ships. No surveys have yet been ordered in Kanzas. 


THE MONTHLIES. 


“Tuz Wool-Grower and Stock-Register,” isa monthly 
journal devoted to the Wool and Stock-growing in- 
terests of America; published by D. D. T.: Moore, of 
Rochester, N.Y. Price 50 cents ayear. T. C. Peters, 
principal editor of the pages devoted to Sheep and 
Sheep-husbandry. 

“The Florist and Horticultural Journal,” edited by 
H. C. Hanson, is published at Philadelphia. It treats 
of Horticulture, Botany, Agricultural Chemistry, 
Entomology, ete. Price $3 a year. 

“The Plough, the Loom, and the Anvil,” is still pub- 
lished by Myron Finch, 9 Spruce street. It is a very 
miscellaneous compilation, on chemistry, mineralogy, 
manufactures, ete. An original writer, p. 39, states 
that there are no strawberries found in our market 
“ except what is produeed from the native growth, and 
without the labor of cultivation,” and that “in Amer- 
ica there are but few Gooseberries, except those which 
grow wild in the woods,” and so of other fruita, And 


umipa, 





‘‘Biackwood’s” foe July. Scott's reprint is more 
terribly anti-Russian than ever; and still more embit- 
tered bgainst Lord Palmerston’s administration, which 
it treats as an elongation of Lord Aberdeen’s. The 
article entitled “Two Years of the Condemned Cabi- 
net,” is written with consummate ability ; it charges 
the Peel-men—Aberdeen, Gladstone, Graham, Herbert, 
etc.—with high misdemeanors, such as in other days 
wrought convictions of treason, and brought heads to 
the block ; it convicts them of having leaned to Rus- 
sia and against France in all their measures ; of resist- 


ing the war until driven into it by the people, and 
then of having ruined it by false management and neg- 


lect. The following paragraph, in the changes of 


national poliey produced by ‘modern civilization, is 


quite remarkable as coming from the very mouth: piece 
of high Toryism : 
“In more recent times, France was the ‘natural 


enemy’ of Great Britain, and Austria over ‘ naturally ;’ 
the latter helping us against France, and we ready to 


help her against Russia. But the growth of Democ- 
racy, and the inter-communion of nations, which com- 
menced during the last war, begun to change these 
dispositions, and to make foreign politics depend more 
on the re. of nations, than the intrigues of | Re 


courte. ate, it has become evident that the polit- 
- sy’ of Europe, henceforth rest mainly u 
e 


of kindred people and principles, pe 


upon courtly artifice and matrimonial alliances. Races 
and princip/es, kinship of blood and sympathy of opin- 
ion, these in nations as in individuals, are the natural 
and only lasting bonds of union, And precisely as 
time rolls on, and nations become more developed, 
will these ties become more and more paramount, till 
all Europe ranges itself in this great natural division.” 


Think of such democratie sentiments in Blackwood! 





THE QUARTERLIES. 
The “Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review,” 





has papers on the Zurich Lettera, or correspondence of 
the Eoglish Divines and Swies Reformers; the Coptic 
Language; the Logic of Religion, a review of Prof. 
Francis Bowen's Evidences ; Dr. L S. Spencer's Sketch- 
es and Sermons; Presbyterian Liturgies, with epeci- 
mens from “Eataxia;” and the General Assembly, 


which occupies no less than 75 pages. Published at 
265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


The “Christian Review” treats of the Critica on 
Judas Iscariot, Rey. William Jay, of Bath, Classical 


Studies in this country, the Intermediate State, the 


Old Testament judged by the New, a Search for the 
Church, and Geographical Accuracy of the Bible; 


seven able articles. The sixth article ia a forcible re- 


ply to Prof. Nevin, in the Mercersburgh Review. J. J. 
Woolsey, publisher, 115 Nassau street. 


The “ New-Englander” has ten pieces, all well writ- 
ten andservicable. Among the writers we have the 
hands of Rev. Drs. Woolsey, Withington, Pond, McKeen, 
and Bacon, Messrs. Platt, Thompson, Ogden, Perrin, 
and Gilman. The contents are as follows: 

1. Danger of Separating Piety from Philanthropy. 

2. Home Evangelization. 

3. The Philosophy of Rest. 

4. The Trials of Bishop Ives. 

5. Another Vision of a Wretched Andover Stu- 

dent. 

6. Natural and Morai Ability and Inability. 

7. Review of Dr. Lord's Letter of Inquiry. 

8. The Christian Citizen. 

®. The Permanence of the Pulpit. 
10. The Puritan Ritual. 
Added are 29 Notices of Books, The firat article 


will be welcomed as containing the substance of Pres- 
ident Woolsey’s most admired sermon before the Gen- 
eral Association of Connecticut at its late meeting. 
No. 5 isa serious and discriminating review of the 
late controversy between Dr. Tyler of East Windsor, 
and Dr. Joseph Harvey. The review of President 
Lord’s strange demonstration in favor of slavery, is 
calm, logical, earnest, and conclusive. 


PAMPHLETS. 





“Trial and Triumph; or, Firmness in the House- 


hold,” by T. S. Arthur. Pablished by J. B. Peterson, 


Philadelphia, and sold here by Bunce & Brothers, 154 
Nassau street. Price 25 cents, pp. 107, double col- 
Arthur's tales always sell, always please, and 
always instruct. 


“The Heiress of Haughton; or, the Mother's Rest,” 
by the author of “Emilia Wyndham,” is one of 
Harper's Library of Select Novels. pp. 142. 


“Minutes of the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Caurch in the United States of America, A.D. 
1855.” Pubiished by the Stated Clerk, Rev. E. F. 
Hatfield, New-York; pp. 174. The minutes of another 
body under precisely the sare designation, are pub- 
lished at Philadelphia. The document before us ia 
prepared with great skill and care, and is a model in 
this respect. The comparative results of the present 
year with the last, show one new synod ; an increase 
of five in the number of ministers, of forty in students 
for the ministry, and of 1552 in the whole number of 
cowisunieaats; with a decrease of three in licentiates, 
and of twoinchurches. Also, a decrease of $62,139 
in the aggregate of contribu'ions. The principal con 
tributions are £76,871 for Domestic Missions; $65,963 
for Foreign Missions; $37,710 for Education; and 
$48,522 for Publication. Total, $230,928. 

* Minutes of the General Association of Iliincis.” 
Meeting at Jacksonville, May 17. Printed by Ben- 
jamin Foster, Peoria, pp. 28. The Committee on the 
Church Building Fand report a sum of $572 still on 
hand unappropriated, The remainder has all been 
expended, and “the churches which have been aided 
by this fund have all complied with the spirit, and 
most of them with the letter of the conditions. 

We have prepared the following table of statistics 
from the data in the pamphlet : 


Associations. Organized. Cha. Min. Men 
Ulinois, 1834, 13, 14, 1017: 
Central, 1844, 26, 21, 1861 
Geneseo, 1851, 15, 10, 548 
Elgin, 1352, 20, 10, 966 
Roek port, —. 15, 14, 698 
Fox River, 1885, 25, 14, 1366 
Morgan, 1851, 9, 6, 715 
Chicago, 1858, 11, 10. 583 


134 97 6944 
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Religious Intelligence 


Knxus.—Rev. Dr. Krebs, pastor of the Rutgers- 
Street Church, New-York, has received a call to the 
Seventh Church, Cincinnati, of whom Dr. Willis Lord 
was lately the pastor. 


Kattoca.—The Tremont-Street Baptist Church, 
worshipping at the Tremont Temple, have given a call 
as pastor, to Rey. Mr, Kalloek, of Rockland, Me. 


Craven Cuaret.—Craven Chapel, London, has late- 
ly undergone extensive repairs, and was reopen 
July 1st, by the Rev. John Graham, late of Dublin, 
who succeeds to the place so long and successfully oc- 
eupied by the Rev. John Liefehild, D.D. It is one of 
the largest dissenting houses of worship in the great 
metropolis. 


New Cxvacu at Corp Srainc, N,Y.—At a meeting 
of the Classis of Poughkeepsie, held in the lecture- 
room of the First Reformed Datch Church of Pough- 
keepsie, July 2,(Rev. Abraham Polhemus, presiding.) 
a petition was presented from thirteen persons, askiog 
to be formed into a chureh, to be called the Mirst e- 
formed Dutch Church of Cold Spring, and to be con- 
nected with the Classis of Poughkeepsie. Twelve of 
these persons presented certificates from the Presby- 
terian chureh of Newburgh, dismissing them expressly 
to be organized into a Reformed Datch chureb. Ac- 
cordingly, on Sabbath, Jaly 16th, Rev. Peter Stryker 
by appointment, preached to this new flock at Cold 
Spring, read the names of the members received by 
Classie, and ordained the elders and deacons chosen 
from their aumber.— Can. Int. 


Potaski.—Revy. Fayette Shepard has received and 
accepted an invitation to labor in the Congregational 
church of Palaski, Oswego Co. 


Tox Home Secesranysutrr.—The Rev. W. H. Shailer, 
D.D., having declined the office of Home Secretary of 
the American Baptist Missionary Association, the Ex- 
eeutive Committee have elected the Rev. Jonah G. 
Warren, late pastor of the North Baptist church, Troy, 
N.Y., to fill the vacancy. Mr. Warren has the sub. 
jeet under consideration, and we shall be glad to hear 
shat the important trust has fallen into hands of one 





this wisdom is marked as “ tranalated from the French 





circumstances, just as the apostles were. The 


manuscript by the editor. 


' 30 wall qualified to meet its responsibilities. 
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Prrsins —Rov. Jonas Perkins, of Wane 
preached his fortieth anniversary sérsion pre Fao 
the people of his first and only charge. 


Manatusx.—The First Presbyterian church in Man- 
ayunk, near Philadelphia, under the pastoral care of 
the Rev. Mr. Culver, we learn from the Observer, re- 
ceived an addition of twelve members, Sabbath before 
last—eight on examination, and four on certificate. 
Several others, the hopeful fruits of ao interesting 
work of grace in that congregation, are expected to 
make s public profession of religion, and join the 
cburech at their next communion. This church has 
made a generpus addition to their pastor’s ealary. 


Vacanctgs.—Rev. E. D, Holt, of Montrose, Iowa, 
has been laid aside from labor for the present by ill 
health incident to the climate. There are two or three 
desirable vacancies in that vicinity; and Mr. H. asks 
if there are not some good men at the East who can 
be persuaded, or rather who would feel it a privilege 
to come and occupy them. 


Istattation.—Rey. Jonathan B. Cook was installed 
pastor of the Second Congregational Church in Wells 
on the 18th of July. Introductory Prayer and Read- 
ing Scripture, Rev. Levi Loring; Sermon, by Rev. 
James T, McCollom, Bradford, Mase, from Luke 17 : 
20; Installing Prayer, Rev. Mr. Baker; Charge to the 
Pastor, Rev. Mr. Gould; Fellowship of the Churches, 

v. Mr. Leach; Address to the People, Rev. Mr. Tit- 


comb ; Coneluding P. _ Mr. , ‘ 
ediction: beth ae Prayer, Rev. Mr. MeCollom; Ben 


Bryrier.—The Cincinnati Presbytery held a pro re 
nata ee | at Cincinnati recently, at which time 
Rev. Richard Bentley was dismissed from his pastoral 
charge of the Tabernacle church, in that city, at his 
request—the church concurring. The Herald remarks 
that Mr. Béntley has won the confidence and love of 
his brethren during his residence here, and they regret 
to lose him from our circle of city pastors. 


Ovo Taisiry—The assignment of the various 
churches and chapels to pariicular clergy of the 
parish—a measure indispeneable to proper parochial 
efficiency—has been satisfactorily accomplished. The 
vacancy in the corps of Assistant Ministers has been 
filled by the election and acceptance of Dr. Vinton. 
And ‘three other assistants have since been appornted. 
Nor is this all. It is, indeed, but the beginning. Our 
readers cannot have forgotton the numerous points in- 
dicated by Dr. Berrian, for the future development of 
chureh work down town. 


Dapication 1x Vickspincs, Mussiserpri.—The True 
Witness states that a new und elegant house ef wor- 
ship, erected by the congregation of the Presbyterian 
church, Vicksburg, Micsissippi, was dedieated to the 
service of God on the 24th ult, the Rev. Benjamin H. 
Williams officiating on the occasion. The building is 
ninety feet by fifty five, with gallery and accommoda- 
tions for the colored people. It is said to be a credit- 
able monument to the liberality of the citizens gen- 
erally, without whoee aid the congregation would not 
have been able to carry through their design. 


Tur Biste i Sovrn Canoitna.—“ The destitutions 
reported in some parts of the State are great and dis- 
tressing.” An eflicient Bible agent is employed, part- 
ly by the Charleston Society and partly by the Ame- 
rican Bible Society. After the distribution 1943 Bibles 
and Testaments during the year, there remain 2073 on 
hand. It is pleasure to see Christians of differing de- 
nominations laboring harmoniously for the diffusion of 
that Word which through faith makes wize unto sal- 
vation, and vindicating the law that binds men to love 
the Lord with all their heart and their neighbor as 
themselves, for it encourages the hope that, sooner or 
later, they will understand the law in its full import, 
and so yield to its claims, that every yoke shall be 
broken, and the bondman be set at liberty.—Congre- 
gationalist. 


Derrex.—Rev. Calvin Durfee, of Brooklyn, Ohio, 
bas been appointed a General Agent of the American 
and Foreign Christian Union. The field of his labor 
is to be Northern Ohio, Michigan, and one or two 
States further west. It is underetood that Mr, Dur- 
fee accepts the appointment. 


Homen.—Reyv. J. A. Priest, late of Cooperstown, was 
installed pastor of the Congregational church, Homer, 
N.Y., by the Presbytery of Cortland, on the 10th inst, 
Rev. Dr. Sprague, of Albany preached the sermon; 
Rev. W. S. Hubbard, of Summer Hill, gave the charge 
to the pastor; and Rev. H. R. Dunham, of Cortland- 
ville, that tothe people. The invitation to Mr. Priest 
was made With entire unanimity, and his settlement 
over one of the most important congregations in cen- 
tral N.Y., is attended with many hopeful indications. 
The cordial respect with which Dr. Sprague was re- 
ceived by the Presbytery, and his own courteous bear- 
ing, constituted a pleasing feature of the occasion, and 
was generally noticed. 
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Savery or Wonrsulr.—Sevent slaves and | 
colored men were arrested while at worship te 
first Sunday evening of this month in New-Orleans 
and sent to jail for making a noise At the same time 


theatrical exhibitions and cock-fighti 
to go on unmolested, cock fightings were allowed 


Norte Carouina—A few days since in the North 
Carolina Legislature, while bill was pending which 
imposed a fine for selling fiquoe to free negroes, a 
member objected on the ground that such alaw would 
make free negroes more decent than whites. 


Goop PLuox —Rey, Mr. Lognen, now a respectab! 
colored clergyman in Syracuse, but formerly a eave, 
hae received information from a friend in Tennessee 
that an effort is about to be made to reclaim him as a 


slave. The friend advises h 
but he says he wil! not Galles on ma eyes 


Geamass ww S. C.—A com of Germans, 

four years since, purchased ome of 20,000 i. on 
the south-eastern slope of the Blue Ridge in South 
Carolina, and established the town of Walhalla. 

now number over a thousand inhabitants, aad eon- 
stitute a fine and thriving town. 


Diamonp.—A new diamond, found by a negress in 
Brazil, and called the “Star of the South,” has reach- 
ed England, and is producing a sensation. It weighs 
2544 carats, and will probably loge half its weight in 


cuttiwg. The Koh-i-noor, it is finall i 
122 carats. er ee —_ 


Tug Nortugvur Case —It now looks marvelously as 
though the scoundrelly kidoappers of Solomon North- 
rup, the free man of color who was inveigled from 
Washington county, N.Y, to Washington city, and 
there sold as a clave, would escape unwhipped of 
jastice. Three counts of indictment against them 
have been swept away by the court, leaving only a 
single count in which they are charged with ha 

inveigled their victim abroad for the purpose of sell- 


inst. The defendants are under five hundred dollars 
boads only, a less sum than would be required if they 
were under indictment for stealing a epavined horse. 


Howaap Lisrany.—One of the committee, the late 
James Brown, Exq, who has died eince bie appoint- 
ment, bequeathed to the Library the munificent sum 
of $5000, to be applied entirely to the purchase of 
books on Natural History, a department of science in 
which the liberal benefactor was much interested. A 
collection of works in Modern Greek imported from 
Athens, under the direction of Prof. Felton, has lately 
been added to the Library, being probably the largest 
collection of works in this language in America. 


_ Escare ov J. N. T. Tuckea.—This individual, under 
indictment in Kings County for murdering his own 
child in Brooklyn, last Summer, and who, after a trial 
and the Jury being unable to agree, was sent to the 
State Asylum at Utica, as of unsound mind, made his 
escape from that Institution on Wednesday, July 11. 
Any officer who may arrest him is requested to notify 
the Dustrict-Attorney of Kings County, R. C. Under- 
hil!, Eeq. 


Atmost aN Accipzent.—As the venerable Rev. Dr. 
Kendall of this town, now in his 86th year, was riding 
in a carriage towards Kingston, on Monday last, the 
reins parted, whereby the horse became unmanage- 
able. No person being near to render assistance, Dr. 
K. leaped from the carriage over the wheel, and seized 
the horse by the head while on a brisk trot? Few 
yousg men could have performed the feat in a more 
admirable manner, or with greater sgility.—P/ymouth 
Memorial 14th, 


Derression uy Wooten Factortms,—Ia consequence 
of the dulness of the times, and the recent rise in the 
price of woo), the Directors of the Salisbury Manufuc- 
turiag Company have concluded to stop about one 
half of their works. Their establishment consists of 
six large mills—and the result of their stopping will 
be the discharge of some 600 hands. The compan 
have a large stock of manufactured goods on hand, 
which cannot be sold except at very low rates. —New- 
buryport Herald, 13th. 


Native Mawe-Law—At acre it Indian Council held 
lately at Detroit : 


“General Casa alluded to the ruinous effects of 
whisky among the Indians, and advised them to banish 
it; whereupon one venerable chief rose and said, 
* When I hear that there is any fire-waier among my 
people, I search until! I find it, and then I pour it out 
on the ground.’ ” 


Emancipation 1x Lovistava.—The New-Orleans Delta 
of July 8th, says: ‘‘ Two very likely-iooking mulatto 
slave girls, were emancipated yesterday by a jury of 
slaveholders, on the application of their owner, who 





Saypiace, N.¥.—Rev. Charles Doolittle was in- 
stalled as pastor of the Presbyterian church in Sand- 
lake, July 11th, by the Presbytery of Albany. Prayer 
and Reading of the Soriptures by Rev. M. C. Bronson; 
sermon from 1 Cor. 1: 21, by the Moderator, Rev. S. 
T. Seelye of the Fourth church, Albany, who also 
presided and proposed the constitutional questions; 
Charge to the Pastor, by the Rev. S. Bush, of Cohoes ; 
to the Congregation, by Rev. E. M. Roilo, of Green- 
bush, their former pastor; Concluding Prayer, by 
Rev. Mr. Wight, of the Presbytery of Ningpo, China ; 
Benediction, by the Pastor. The sermon was listened 
to with profound attention to the close, it being of 
resconable length. The cherges to the pastor and 
congregation were appropriate, and were earnestly 
and eloquently delivered. 


Wesicort.—Rev. I. Weatcoit, late of the Laight-st. 
Baptist church, New-York, has accepted a call from 
the church in Gloversville, N.Y. 


Tue British and American chapel has been opened 
at St. Petersbuyg, and the Rev. Mr. Haskell ordained 
in this city last winter, preaches to quite a congrega- 
tion of American a3 well as English residents. Our 
minister, Mr. Seymour, and the Secretary of Legation 
have been in attendauce. 


Matzern—Rev. Mr. Mather, pastor of the Congre- 
yational church in Mattapoisett, Mass., has received 
and sccepted a call to the Congregational church in 
Ann Harbor, Mich. We congratulate the West on se- 
euring the services of another able and successful 
minister. 

Canxapi.—The Presbytery of Bathurst in connection 
with the Church of Scotland, met at Buckingham on 
the Tth ult. te induct the Rev. Peter Lindsay to the 
charge of the united congregations of Buckingham 
and Cumberland. 

The Rev. R. F. Barns, of the Free church, has re- 
moved from Kingston to St. Catherines. 


Cuarttox.x—The Rev. James N. Crocker, late ob 
Carlisle, New-York, was instailed pastor of the church 
at Charlton, Saratoga county, N.Y., on the 11th inst. 
The Rev. Dr. Halley preached the sermon; the Rev. 
T. Tully gave the charge to the pastor, and the Rev. 
Charles H. Taylor to the people. 


A.saxx —The Rev. %. Halley, D.D., late of Troy, 
N.Y., was installed pastor of the Third Presbyterian 
church, Albany, N.Y.,on the 27th ult. The sermon 
by the Rev. Dr. Campbe!l; charge to the pastor by 
the Rev. Dr. Sprague, and charge to the people by 
the Rev. Dr. Huntington, late pastor of that church. 


Wasurnctoy.—Rev. Luther Rice Gwaltney, lately a 
tutor in Columbian College, was publicly ordained to 
the Gospel ministry in Washington City, in connection 
with the recent commencement. He has accepted the 
call to the pastorate of the Baptist church, in Green- 
ville, N.C, and has already entered upon his field of 
Isbor. 


Stavery.— The Southern press,” says the Western 
Christian Advocate, “are at all times more eager to 
defend slavery and to denounce anti-slavery men, than 
they are to denounce licentiousness aud concubinage |” 
And the remark includes the religious as well as the 
secular prees. Sad it is to see the havoc made of con- 
science and religious principle, by the blind cupidity 
of the slaveboldiog system—good men seduced by a 
popular infatuation, or by the love of gaia, into the 


ed |Support of legalized oppression, condemned by the 


fundamental law of the universe. 


American Boanp—The Annual Meeting of the 
A.B CF.M. isto be held at Utiea, N.¥., commencing 
on Tuesday, Sept. 11, 4 P.M. . ; 

The hospitalities of the city will be cordially ex- 
tended to clergymen, honorary members, and es far as 
possible, to other friends of the Board. 


Feuirs or THE Revivat 1x Paixce Epwarv, Va.— 
An officer of the Coliexe church 1 a business letter 
adds: 

“ Whilst we mourn the loss of some of our members, 
whom God is taking to himself, we have to acknow- 
ledge his goodness in bringing others into his fold. 

“The recent revival in our neighborhood brought 
into our church on examination twenty-seven mem- 
bers, and into the New School church here thirteen— 
making forty in all. Negply ali of these are young 
persona, about grown or nearly so; some of them 
very promising wembers.” 





-_--_. 


Domestic Summary. 


aking. 





Vicorovs Oty Acz.—A correspondent at George- 
town writes that Rev. Isaac Braman, of that place, : 2 
who has reached the advanced age of 85 years preach- | the names are thoee of Louis — Prince Charles 
ed on the last Sabbath, and took part in the eem- 
munion service. He was ordained over this Church | ‘“‘Cosmos;” M, Leverrier, discoverer of the planet 
on Saturday, Jane 7, 1797. On Monday, near sumeet, | “Neptune :” Barop Liebig, the celebrated chemist ; 
"he might have been seen in his shirt-sleeves busily en- | M. Quetelet, the astronomer | 
goed in putting up bis hay in the old Puritan style of | Bunsen, Professor Encke, the discoveror of the comet ; 

yn ' 


was also a mulatto; they were also allowed to remain 
in the State and enjoy their liberty, upon the master 
giving bond and security that they should never be- 
come a burden to the Con:monwealth. This is the 
first case under the law which was pas: ed by the last 
Legislature. Hitherto the Legislature alone had the 
power of emancipation, 


Iuirvors RatzoaD Lsups.—Tre sa’ez of the landa of 
the Illinois Central Ratiroad Company, atthe office in 
Chicago, durmg the past ten daye ef July, amounted 
$147,000. The sales for the month of June were 
42,387 acres, for $536,618, which averages $12 65 per 
acre, The total of the land sales to the JUth ultimo, 
amounts to $2,588 680 96. 


For Kanzas.—We learn that Messrs, F. A. Hunt & 
Co. yesterday torwarded five new engines and boilers 
to hanzas Territory. They are to be ured for eawing 
and grinding purposes. These are the machines which 
are most wanted in Kanzas to make it flourish.—S¢. 
Louis Rep, 24th. 


AStave Hvunt.—Two or three days aince a gentle- 
man of this parish, in /unting runaway negroes, came 
upon a camp of them in the swamp on Cat Is- 
land. He succeeded in arresting two of them, but the 
third made fight, and upon being shot in the shoulders, 
fled to a sluice, where the dogs eucceeded in 
drowning him before assistance could arrive.—St. 
Francisville(La.) Chronicle. 

Such is the glorious institution for which the pro- 
slavery party are willing to yield everything, and 
which they are determined to plant in Kapzas-Ne- 
brasks. And freemen are called fanatics ‘or speaking 
out against such outrages! 


Srconp Regiment Uniren States Daacoonn-——We 
learn from Texas that the six companies of this regi- 
ment, which have been stationed among the Indians 
on the borders of that State since the close of the war 
with Mexico, have been recently ordered to Fort Riley, 
Kanzas, probably to look after the Sioux and other 
wild tribes in that quarter. It is expected they will 
take up the lice of march northward in a body about 
the last of August under the command of Major Mer- 
rill —Notional Intelligencer. 


Mayhap, they are designed t» gut down the Mis- 
souri invaders. It cannot be that they are to hold in 
check the freemen of Kanzas so that Atchison and 
Strongfellow may have the ‘ree scope for their de- 
signa 


Jenxy Lixp Gotvscumipt.—We have been shown a 
letter from Madame Goldschmidt addressed to a gentle- 
man in this town, dated ‘ Ems(Nassau) 2d July, 1855.’ 
Private in its character, the seal of confidence must 
not be brokea and the public may not see it. Breath- 
ing noble and lofty sentiments, pure as the soul of 
their gifted authoress, ineuleating a truly Christian 
spirit, and so child-like and unstudied in the sweet 
simplicity of its utterance, that letter is one which the 
recipient may cherish forever. The slanders eome- 
time since in circulation relative to difficulties between 
herself and husband, are most satisfactorily refuted 
by the true and womanly affection which marks all 
her allusions to him in theletter. They or rather her 
husband has been carrying out her plans for the estab- 
lishment of schools ia Sweden. Walter, her first- 
born, claims the loving eulogy of a mother, at once 
touching for its beauty of expression and depth of 
sentiment. Mr. and Mrs, Goldschmidt, from a resi- 
dence in this town of some months, are both remem- 
bered by our citizens with warm interest. They will 
— the winter in Rome —Hampshire Gazette, July 
24th. 


Sewixe Macuives.—It is estimated that there are 
from 1500 to 1800 sewing machines running at the pres- 
ent time in this city. They are mostly worked 7 
girla, some of whom earn as high $14 per week. It 
is said that the average wages of sowing machine 
girls is about six dollars, being a fraction more than 
shoemakers average.—Boston 7t/. 


Tar Worn “Irs."—Attention once called to the mat- 
ter, one is surprised to discover of how Jate introdue- 
tion the word “ its” proves to be into the Janguage. 
Throvgh the whole of our authorized version of the 
Bible “its” does not once occur; the work which it 
now performe being accomplished, as our rustics would 
now accomplish it, by “ his’ or “ ber” applied as free- 
to inanimate things as to persons, or else by 
“thereof” or “of it.” “Its” occurs, I believe, only 
three times in all Shakespeare, and I doubt whether 
Milton has onee admitted it into ‘ Paradise Lost,” 
abueog, when that was composed, others freely 
allowed it. 
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Mettinc or tux Barrisa Assoctation in Giascow.— 
Above 200 eminent scientific foreigners, have been in- 
vited by the Local Committee to attend the meeting 
of the British Association in September next. Among 


and Lucien Bonaparte, Baron Humboldt, author of 


of Brussels ; Chevalier 


Dr. Freund, the eminent classical scholar, etc., ete. 








ing him. The fival decision was given on the 4th 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Tux following persons are authorized agents of The Independ- 
ent to collect moneys from both old and new subscribers : 

P. H. Snow, D. C. Childs, 
Ulrie Maynard, J. B. Carrington, 
James H. Denison, Thomas H. Pease. 

None others are authorized to collect from old subscribers, ex- 
cept some who oceasionally have Jills sent them for collection, 
Persons wishing to renew their subscriptions will please remit the 
amount direct to the publisher, and we will take the risk of the 
mails. Be sure and pay nothing to any agent unless he presents 
a bill, made out in"due form. 


Mr. Tuzopore B. Howe is no longer an agent for 


this ‘paper, and his receipts will not be acknowledged at this 
office. 
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MAN’S LEADERSHIP ON EARTH. 





TuRovGHour that simple and sublime record, 
sublime in part by reason of its simplicity, in which 
the inspired narrator has traced the history of the 
formation and population of the earth, it is not 
difficult to discern a steady progression ; a pro- 
gression alike in the substance of the narrative, 
and in the interest which invests that. 

At first, simply the Earth is made, passive and 
formless, chaotic in structure, covered with wa- 
ters, and unillumined. After this, the light comes 
to quicken this with its radiance is gathered into 
orbs ,and splendid luminaries, and is shed from 
thence an element of beauty, of purity, and of 
life. The forms of matter become successively or- 
ganized ; the waters divide from off the earth ; 
the spherical and the crystalline-forms are wrought 
into perfectness, by the forces appropriate ; and 
the dry land on the one side, and the gathering of 
the waters against it on the other, have completed 
the back-ground of the pictures to be presented ; 
have prepared the arena, for the processions that 
follow. And then comes Lire ; a principle higher 
and more mysterious than any of the previous 
formative forces ; more subtle than the light, and 
hardly so much a creature as an expression of the 
will of the Creator. At first it is developed in 
plants and shrubs, the grasses and the fruit-trees 
that are the ornament and the wealth of the 
teeming Earth. Moving upon materials which, 
though dissimilar and heterogeneous, are appro- 
priate to its purpose, the vital force that is now at 
work, more various than the crystalline, more 
comprehensive and more exalte1, builds up the 
forms of the vegetable world, pervades them with 
its animation, and colors them with their hues. 
The humbler grasses, which are nutritious and 
foodful ; the shrubs, whose foliage and fruit are 
almost equally refreshing ; the trees, which are 
appropriate symbols as they are physical embodi- 
ments of strength and grace; the flowers, which 
in their delicate and etherial beauty seem almost 
to have in them a spiritual force, to look out up- 
on nature with the eyes of intelligence, and to be 
capable of affection for those who bend over 
them ;—all these successively appear. And the va- 
riety and richness of the vegetable system, have 
encircled the earth with their atluent beauty, and 
clothed it as with a robe. 

Then rise into being the animal tribes; in 
whose more complex organisms are higher de- 
velopments, and nobler structures, of this marvel- 
lous life-foree; which have the power of motion, 
that plants have not; aad in which is found an 
instinctive intelligence. At first the fishes and 
winged fowls, as” less complex and intricate of 
structure, are formed and multiplied ; afterwards, 
the living creatures that have their dwelling upon 
the land, the beasts of the field, the cattle and 
creeping things; all those innumerable tribes that 
rise in their gradations from the insensible and pas- 
sive shell-fish,the limpet hardly more animate than 
the rock it clings to, to the noble and generous 
anima! that almost claims man for his equal and 
his brother—that chooses, and thinks, and feels, 


observed that the order which is indicated is the 
order of our system; that the Hebrew who wrote 
it, three thousand years ago, was writing with a 
faculty strangely illumined; and that above all 
other ranks of earthly being, as we rise through 
them in our view, successively ascending from 
the inanimate earth along their series, we come 
at last to man their Head, essentially diverse from 
all the rest, their crown, and their superior; made 
in God’s likeness, of faculty divine, for Immortal- 
ity. Nor will it fail to be felt that that which 


254] contributes to lead Man up by degrees to that 
54| highest development of which he is capable, that 


which tends at all to draw forth and to quicken 


956 | the powers which he possesses, that which leads 


him in a word to actualize more perfectly the 


25¢ | idea of his character, not only gives safety to the 


State, and happiness to Society, but adds more 
than all things besides to the total worth of the 
creation in which he moves, and aids to realize the 
original conception in the mind of the Creator. 

All systems of education take their value and 
their dignity from this view of man’s nature, and his 
position in the creation. All frames of govern- 
ment are rightfully measured by their relation to 
this, and become more noble and worthy of 
preservation, as they recognize it more fully, and 
accept it more cordially. Religion itself stands 
firmly upon this; and the Christian faith, like the 
Bible which reveals that takes th rr its axiom 
and its starting point. The whole philosophy of the 
Scriptures is involved in these first chapters ; and 
the Apocalypse which opens the heaven prepared 
for man, but responds to the Genesis which shows 
the unique and kingly powers bestowed upon 
him. 





REPORT OF N. 8. CHURCH-EXTENSION 
COMMITTEE. 


WE publish in another column the preliminary 
Report of the Committee appointed by the recent 
Assembly, at St. Louis, to take measures for the 
more rapid and wide establishment of the N.S. 
Presbyterian Church, in the cities and destitute dis- 
tricts of the West. This ‘report’ is addressed to 
the Christian public, rather than to the Assembly ; 
and is necessarily of the nature of a programme 
and an apology for the work contemplated, instead 
of an exhibit of work performed or of operations 
commenced. The absence of the editors of this 
journal from the city, with a nearly complete pre- 
occupation of their time while at home, forbid 
their giving it any large and careful consideration 
the present week. By another week they hope 
to be able to present the results of such a consid- 
eration, as well as to respond to the late articles 
in the Lvangelist on the same general subject. 

At this time we can only say that it strikes us, 
on acursory reading of the report, that the spirit of 
it is good, such as_was to have been expected from 
clergymen like Mr. Barnes and Dr. Stearns, and 
laymen like Judge Mason and Mr. E. A. Lambert ; 
that the effort of the Committee will be to make 
their scheme as unobjectionable as possible, by re- 
ducing it for the present, in its practical devolop- 
ment, to the minimum of efficiency and of public 
manifestation; and that the chief operation of it 
is likely to be confined, for this year at least, to the 
planting and building up of churches in cities. 
The instincts and associations of the best men on 
the Committee tend strongly to such a manage- 
ment of the plan, and the pressure from without 
conspires with these tendencies. We have had 
no doubt, therefore, from the beginning, that such 
would be the result; and indeed we have pre- 
viously intimated as much. 

At the same time, however, it is at least quite 
as evident to us that the reasoning on which 
this advocacy of the plan of the Assembly pro- 
ceeds, basing the necessity for it on the disuse of 
the Plan of Union, is invalid and fallacious, though 
doubtless well-intended ; that the whole argument 
of the Report shows it as indispensable for Con- 
gregationalists to establish similar denominational 
agencies for themselves, for the protection of their 
interests now threatened at the West; that the 
inevitable result of such competing denomina- 
tional efforts will be the cessation before long of 
all hearty codperative action between the two 
bodies ; and that the responsibility of such a cessa- 
tion, whenever it is realized, will rest not upon 
those, whoever they may be, who shall hereafter 
take the final action, but upon those who first in- 
augurated and afterwards advocated these exclu- 
sive sectarian plans. The Committee should bear 
in mind the fact that it is not the administration 
of this system, with more or less of efficiency and 
publicity, that is objected to. It is the introduc- 
tion and the maintenance of such asystem. The 
sectarian spirit which produced and which is be- 








and hopes,and acts persistently,and for a purpose— | 
all these have made the earth vocal and populous ; | 
have given to its form and its verdure the embel- | 
lishment of intelligent and moving'existence; have | 
finished the column of the Creation to its crown. 

And finally that is given; and that is MAN, | 
In its most comprehensive meaning he is the 
Head of this creation. In him, the forces that 
form and mould material substances have worked 
in their perfection, and have realized a result un- 
equalled before on earth in nobleness and grace. 
In him the vital principle acts in its purity, with 
permanent energy, and through an organization 
the most complex, harmonious and amazing. In 
him, the instinctive intelligence and the unreason- 
ing sensibility of the animal, are found in their 
highest development ; so changed, indeed, and so 
exalted by union with other powers, as almost to 
make their identity different. And finally, in 
him there are spiritual forces, that ally him in 
constitution with angels and with God; forces to 
which there is nothing parallel or analagous else- 
where on earth ; forces that make it possible for 
him to grasp the Unseen ; to walk amid the realms 
of spiritual Truth; to enter sympathy, to hold 
communion, with higher Intelligences; forces 
that give him the freedom which is the preroga- 
tive of God’s will, and insure him the immor- 
tality which is the future of truth and of the glo- 
ty of Jehovah! And so he stands, at the head 
of the system established upon the earth ; con- 
necting that with heaven and with God. The 
column in him has gained its crown. The growths 
of that nature which shows but the shadow of the 
wisdom of Gcd, have risen in him into the 
consummate flower. And the circles of earthly 
life have found completion. 

However we may regard the narrative, the 
natural synopsis of which has thus been given, 
whether as an allegorical and symbolic picture 
through which shines darkly the method of the 
creation, or as a literal and God-given record of 





the facts as they transpired, it will not fail to be 


hind it, will give it power fast enough, when once 
the present pressure against it has abated. A 
man does not like to have land, held in common 
by his partner and himself, fenced off and appro- 
priated to that partner's exclusive use, though as- 
sured at the start that the fences are low and the 
land is remote. The Revolution was fought, ac- 
cording to Mr. Webster, ‘ against a Preamble.’ It 
is the principle of this scheme, more than its de- 
tails, that Congregationalists object to; and the 
separation between them and the N. S. Presbyte- 
rians, in the work*of Home Missions, will be the 
result, whenever it comes, of the adoption and ap- 
plication by the latter of this divisive and monop- 
olizing principle. 

While we cordially coincide, therefore, in the 
hope expressed by the editors of the Zvangelist, 
that these two communions will never scandalize 
the world ‘ by biting and devouring each other,’ we 
cannot but think that the expression of the hope 
would have come with a better grace from others 
than those who have made in the late Assembly 
what will always look like a hungry snap after 
both sides of the golden apple of the West—its 
‘towns and villages’ and its ‘destitute neighbor- 


hoods.’ 
ee 





An Irattan Kane.—The nearest parallel we have 
seen to the imprisonment of Mr. Passmore Williamson, 
for a constructive contempt of the U. 8. District Court, 
as held by Judge Kane of Philadelphia, is the foilow- 
ing statement which we fiad in the London Christian 
Times, of July 20th: 


“ An Italian, Evsepio Masser by name, has been im- 
pounded, so to speak, for the last nine months, and 
the fact is only just now come to light. This we hear 
from an occasional correspondent. Nine months of 
the twelve have passed away, and eo sternly has the 
inquisitorial secrecy been enforced, that even his fam- 
ily have not dared to mutter abroad the facts of his 
arrest and condemnation. In the department of Pisa, 
there is a functionary whom we must be allowed to 
call commissary of the Inquisition, although he does 
duty as Prefect of Police. This person condemned 
Masext, last November, to the euffering he now under- 

but Ae did not try the man in open court, neither 

id he confront him with any witness, land has a 

right to know under what instruction trates act 
in Tuscany.” 


THE INDEP 


THE KANZAS QUESTION, 


WHY SHOULD SLAVERY BE PROBIBITED IN KANZAS ? 
Sgoutp slavery be prohibited in the territories 
by act of Congress? Assuming (what everybody 
knows to be a fact) that Congress has the constitu- 
tional power of providing a temporary government 
for every territory during the period of its minori- 
ty—assuming, in other words, that a territory is not 
a State—we answer in the negative. Why? 

Not because the North has any distinct or spe- 
cial property in the territories. We look at this 
question, not as Northern men, but only as National 
men. As citizens of the United States, and not as 
citizens merely of New-York, or of a New-England 
State; we inquire whether the great American peo- 
ple, the united sovereignty represented in the Con- 
gress of the Union, ought to prohibit slavery in the 
territories of which it is the exclusive sovereign? 
This is not a sectional question, but a national 
question. The North, as distinguished from the 
South, has no rights in Kanzas, nor the South as 
distinguished from the North. Massachusetts, a5 & 
State has no rights in Kanzas; neither has South 
Carolina or Missouri. Our question, then, is not 4 
question between adverse, sectional rights or inter- 
ests, but a national question only—a question both 
of national justice and of national policy. The 
reasons, then, for the prohibition of slavery in Kan- 
zas, are such as these: 

1. Justice requires it. If the institution of slav- 
ery is not an organized and perpetuated injustice, 
there is no such thing as justice or injustice in the 
universe. On this point the language of the Pres- 
byterian Church in its less degenerate days, €X- 
presses clearly the self evident truth: “The volun- 
tary enslaving of one part of the human race by 
another, is a gross violation of the most precious 
and sacred rights of human nature.” Therefore the 
sovereign power of the American people, when it 
enacts in Congress the organic law under which a 
new State is to come into being, is bound to take 
heed that no opening is left for the possible intro- 
duction of so foul and detestable an injustice. “To 
establish justice” is the great end for which all gov- 
ernment is ordained of God; and it is expressly re- 
cognized in the Constitution of the United States as 
one great end for which that frame of government 
was ordained by “ the people.” 

2. The mischiefs which have already been caused 
in Kanzas by the repeal of the prohibition previ- 
ously existing, demand the immediate restoration of 
that prohibition. Had the temporary government 
of Kanzas and Nebraska been constituted without 
any new legislation for the permission of slavery, 
the settlement of those territories would have gone 
forward without any conflict or agitation. But the 
ancient, legitimate, righteous, and beneficent pro- 
hibition of slavery—for the permanence of which 
prohibition the public faith had been pledged by 
the Sixteenth Congress—was treasonably rescinded, 
for no other purpose than to open the door for the 
introduction of that gross and detestable injustice 
which-makes one man the chattel of another. What 
has been the consequence? The pretense was that 
the actual settlers of Kanzas were to determine 
whether that injustice should become legal through- 
out a territory large enough for an empire. But 
the result is—even the Journal of Commerce being 
witness—that the territory of Kanzas, on the occa- 
sion of its first municipal election, was invaded by 
organized and armed banditti from Missouri; that 
the voice of the actual settlers in the territory was 
surpressed by violence; and that an attempt is now 
in progress to impose laws upon the inhabitants 
of Kanzas by a body of Missourians sitting near the 
frontier of their own State, and, (in contempt of the 
act of Congress, which provides for the government 
of the territory by the elected representatives of 
its inhabitants,) calling themselves the Legisla- 
lature of Kanzas. A farther result is, that the in- 
habitants of Kanzas are pledging themselves to each 
other not to recognize in any way the validity of 
this ‘‘ pretended legislation ;” and that the prospect 
of a civil war in the territory before the next ses- 
sion of Congress, is every day becoming more om- 
inous. The only remedy for these mischiefs is a 
new act of Congress restoring, in the name and by 
the authority of the United American people, the 
ancient prohibition of slavery. 

8. The prohibition of slavery in Kanzas and in 
all the territories, is derzanded by every considera- 
tion of public policy. 

(1.) It is demanded by the interest which the 
people of the United States have in the sale of the 
public lands. The plotters of the Kanzas and Ne- 
braska bill pretended that the relation of the people 
of the United States to the territories was merely 
and only that of a great proprietor having lands for 
sale; and that they have nothing to do with any 
measures for the establishment of justice and of 
civilized society in the territories. Even in this 
low view of the duties of statesmenship in Con- 
gress—assuming that Senators and Representa- 

tives, when legislating for the provisional govern- 
ment of the territories, are nothing more than 
agents for a great partnership of speculators in wild 
land—the principle of fidelity to the interests of 
the American people, as proprietors of so great a 
domain, binds the members of Congress to exclude 
slavery from the territories. The conclusive estab- 
lishment of slavery in Kanzas will sink the aggre- 
gate value of the public lands in that territory one- | 
half. At whatever moment it shall be finally de- | 
termined that the State to be established on that 
soil will be a slaveholding State, the streams of emi- 
gration will turn in some other direction. No State 
of the Union is richer in natural resources than the 
State of Missouri. Nowhere is the soil more pro- 
ductive, or the climate more propitious. Yet one 
of the editors of the Journal of Commerce, having 
recently traveled in those parts, has testified, within 
a few days past, that good lands in the slayeholding 
State of Missouri may now be purchased from the 
Government, under the graduation law, at prices 
varying from one dollar to twelve and a half cents 
an acre, while the squatter in Kanzas, when his title 
is perfected, must pay not less than one dollar 
and twenty-five cents for every acre which the pre- 
emption laws permit him to occupy. If the public 
lands are to be sold to actual settlers at the pre- 
emption prices, they must be guarded against 
slavery. 

(2.) The interests of our interior commerce de- 
mand the prohibition of slavery in the territories. 
The great commercial city of St. Louis has an 
interest in this matter. Was that interest properly 
regarded when the prohibition of slavery in the 
territories was rescinded by the machinations of 
Atchison, Douglas, Toucey, and the President? St. 
Louis will be the emporium of Kanzas, It is the 
interest of the merchants there to have Kanzas filled 
not with slaves but with freemen. The manufac- 
turing towns and cities of the Northern and Middle 
States have an interest in this matter. The im- 
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free population, consumers of sugar, and able to pay 
for what they consume. What is the average con- 


| sumption of sugar by slaves in Virginia and North 


Carolina compared with the average consumption 
of the same article in the families of free laboring 
men in Ohio and Michigan? So of the cotton plant- 
ers in the cotton States. Everybody knows that if 
Kanzas is permitted to become a free State, the con- 
sumption of cotton will be twice as great as it can 
be if Kanzas is doomed to be a slave State. What 
commercial interest is there which does not demand 
the prohibition of slavery in Kanzas? Ab! there is 
one exception. One great commercial interest is 
to be promoted by the extension of slavery. Need 
we mention the slave-trade? It is to that accursed 
trade in human beings—the trade in human misery 
and agonies—that every other interest of commerce 
and industry must be sacrificed. The extension of 
slavery keeps up the price of slaves! In this sim- 
ple statement we have the explanation of the whole 
policy of our Government in regard to slavery, and 
of all that mighty pressure which sways the move- 
ments of parties in their “ national” conventions, 
which casts down such men as Webster and Eve- 
rett, and which makes General Assemblies gathered 
in the name of Him who proclaims deliverance to 
the captives, discreetly but irritably silent. 

(8.) The interests of immigration into the coun- 
try, and of emigration from all the older parts of 
the country toward the West, demand the prohibi- 
tion of Slavery in the territories. We need not 
enter into any argument on the question, whether 
the migration of the civilized races of the old 
world into our country contributes to our mate- 
rial prosperity, and to our growth and power as a 
nation. It is enough that the interest of the coun- 
try in this respect is universally understood. Even 
the Know-Nothings ‘are learning to profess that 
they have no desire to check the immigration of in- 
dustrious foreigners, but only to check the trans- 
portation of felons and paupers, and to hinder the 
foreign-born population from becoming a distinct 
political power. The policy of the country for two 
hundred years has invited and encouraged foreign 
immigration. By this policy, in part, it is that our 
country has grown from its infant weakness to 
colossal strength. To this policy the interest of the 
slave-trade is consciously and confessedly opposed. 
The constant coming in of stalwart workingmen, 
English, Scotch, Irish, German, Scandinavian, tends 
to reduce the price of slaves. And, on the other 
hand, the industrious immigration from all parts of 
the world is turned aside by some law of repulsion 
from the regions in which labor is dishonored by 
the institution of Slavery. If we would continue to 
guard this great national interest we must prohibit 
Slavery in the territories. Still more, if we would 
provide inviting homes in the Far-West for the em- 
grating portion of our native population, we must 
prohibit Slavery in the territories. The emigrating 
portion of our population—those for whom the 
wilderness rejoices and blossoms as the rose—are 
the enterprising young people of moderate means; 
they are not the men who can afford to buy slaves, 
even if they were disposed to do so. A large- 
minded and patriotic statesmanship with no sec- 
tional blindness or bias, would regard the territo- 
ries as especially destined by a bountiful Providence 
for them, and would legislate accordingly. Their 
interest requires the exclusion of Slavery from the 
territories. And most of all is that exclusion re- 
quired by the interest of the emigrating popula- 
tion from the slaveholding States. Nothing is 
more absurd than the representation that Southern 
emigrants are excluded from any territory by a 
prohibition of Slavery. On the contrary, such a 
prohibition makes any territory more inviting and 
more valuable asa home for emigrants from the 
slaveholding States. But that topic is too large to 
be disposed of at the end of an article like this, 
Think of it reader. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS OF MAINE, 





Marne, August 3, 1855, 

I cLosep my last in great haste in order to reach. 
The Independent of August 2; but I perceive from 
that number, which has just come to hand, that I 
was after all too late for somebody’s convenience. 
Adding this, therefore, as a postscript, I will now 
finish up Bangor, by an account of the anniversary 
of the Theological Seminary. This took place on 
the 24th and 25th of July. On the afternoon of 
the 24th, Rev. H. T. Cheever, of Westport, Conn., 
delivered an excellent discourse upon the subjective 
sources of power inthe ministry. The audience 
was large, and the impression of the sermon deep 
and solemn. In the evening an address was de- 
livered before the union of the Rhetorical Society, 
and the Society of Inquiry. 

On the morning of the 25th the public exercises 
of the graduating class were attended by a very 
large audience, gathered not from the city alone, 
but from all the neighboring towns and villages, 
and some from remote parts of the State. Bangor 
is eminently the home institution. It grew out of 
the wants of the churches of Maine. It has done 
much to supply those wants. It bas raised up an 
able and faithful home ministry. It lives in the 
hearts of the people. 

The graduating class numbered thirteen, but only 
seven of these appeared upon the stage. Without 
making invidious distinctions—where all was excel- 
lent—I cannot omit to mention an oration by Rev, 
L, Chamberlain, of Brewer, on “ Laws and Liberty” 
—which I heard repeated at Brunswick as a “ mas- 
ter’s oration” —as characterized by a rare degree of 
strength, clearness, depth, and earnestness, and 
giving promise of fine qualities in the pulpit. Other 
pieces were of sterling merit, andas a whole the 
performances were marked by vigor of thought, 
manliness of style, earnestness of feeling, and an 
excellent elocution. To this latter there was no 
marked exception among the speakers. There was 
not one whose manner was tame, or whose oration 
was dull. 

An address on Whitefield by a student from Lon- 
don, and one on Knox, by a student from Ayrshire, 
Scotland—each of whom retained somewhat of na- 
tional peculiarities—were an interesting feature of 
the occasion. Eight of the thirteeen graduates 
were from Maine, and certainly destitute churches 
in the State could not go amiss in choosing any one 
of these home-nursed sons as a pastor. 

At the close of these exercises Professor Shepard 
delivered an address to the graduating class. His 
theme was “ Freshness of character and of interest 
in the work of the ministry.” He spoke of the ten- 
dency to lose this, from the uniformity and the 
routine of ministerial labor; and by way of counter- 
acting this tendency, he recommended, First, the 
habit of holding the mind and heart to the bright 
views, the quickening and encouraging aspects of 
the profession ; refusing all views tending to misan- 





porters of New-York have the same interest. How 
are the’ farmers’ wives and daughters clothed in | 
Ohio and in Illinois? How are “field hands” of, 
the gentler sex clothed in the slave labor States? | 
How many panes of glass, how many porcelain or 
glass door-knobs, how many escutcheon latches or 
latches of any other fashion, how many nails, how 
much paint, how mauy pieces of paper-hangings go 
to the building and furnishing of a slave’s cabin? 
How much do the importers of New-York or New- 
Orleans, or the manufacturers of Lowell, Water- 
bury, and Pittsburg, gain by the furnishing of the 
negro huts on a thousand plantations? The inter- 
est of the sugar planters in Louisiana and Texas 
requires that the population in Kanzas should be a 








thropy. He exhorted them to keep the light in 
their own souls, by awarm and advancing piety, and 
by the love of God and his cause. Neither hard- 
ness nor hardship should breed discouragement. 
Second, To determine at the outset, in view of the 
nobleness and productiveness of the work, to do the 
most possible for the divine glory, and to come to be 
as good, as strong, and as achieving, as the decree 


guardian of youth; and the domestic economy of 
the institute bears witness to the skill and taste of 


and profounder vision of the trath—seeing what is 
new, and accepting this as true because it is of God. 
Make a salutary personal progress, through vigor of 
purpose and application. 


up freshness in the work of the ministry. A man 
who has a soul, can with God’s blessing and his 
own endeavor, Xeep a soul and make it more. The 
majestic doctrines with which the preacher is con- 
versant, and his various approaches to God and to 
men, will secure this. His studies, his devotions, 
his divine intimacies, his productive toils, his con- 
tested progressions, his interchanged trials and suc- 
cesses, all are fountains of power that will give con- 
tinual freshness to the work. 

Such is a meager outline of an address marked by 
that massive strength, that fullness and richness of 
thought, that condensed expression, and that sub- 
dued but powerful emotion, which always charac- 
terise the public efforts of Prof. Shepard. Surely 
none who listened to such counsels from one who so 
well exemplifies what he here taught, can ever falter 
in this noble work. 

That nothing might be wanting to the interest of 
this occasion, the venerable Father Sawyer, who will 
be a hundred years old next October, was called 
upon to lead in the, closing prayer. Never have I 
been permitted to join in such a prayer. With 
clear, strong voice, and earnest love, this aged ser- 
vant of Christ poured forth from the depths of his 
soul the deepest reverence for God, the warmest 
gratitude for the mercy of God in Christ, and the 
most ardent longings for the glory of the Redeem- 
er’s kingdom upon earth. The accuracy of his 
memory, and the freshness of his knowledge and 
feelings were most remarkable. In expressing his 
thanks that many things which were once matters of 
prophecy had already become matters of history, he 
enumerated the prominent items of progress in the 
kingdom of Christ during the last century, and then 
unrolled the scroll of prophetic vision with the rapt 
faith of an inspired seer. He offered a special 
thanksgiving for the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, and for all kindred institutions. He mado 
particular mention of all classes connected with and 
interested in the Seminary, and prayed most fer- 
vently for all the ministers and churches of Christ. 
That prayer brought the assembly very near to 
heaven. How empty all book-forms in comparison 
with such an outpouring of the heart! 

The support and consolation that the kingdom 
of God gave to the aged believer were beautifally 
exemplified in the spirit of this patriarch. The 
scene afforded also a fine illustration of the progress 
and the prosperity of that kingdom among men. 
There stood a minister of Christ, on the verge of 
his second century, who, as a pioneer in the evan- 
gelization of Maine, had urged upon the churches 
some forty years ago the importance of founding a 
theological seminary. Around him were the pro- 
fessors of that seminary, yet hale and vigorous, in 
the prime of their labors and their usefulness. 
There, too, were a large body of younger men, 
alumni of the seminary, the pastors of churches, 
nearly every one of which have been founded within 
the memory of the patriarch; and a still younger 
body just going forth to enter the work of the min- 
istry. Here was an apostolical succession which, 
in genuineness and purity, cannot be surpassed upon 
the face of the globe. 

I got some proximate conception of the patri- 
archal age in this same connection. Dr. Pond, the 
senior professor, whom I take to be yet within the 
limit of three score and ten, is as full of vigor and 
freshness as a man in middle life. In other circum- 

stances he might have seemed an old man. But 
not the least of the charms of the house where I 
was entertained, was the society of that model 
Christian gentleman, Deacon Adams, whose sight is 
not dim, nor hearing dull, nor his natural force 
abated, though he is some fifteen or twenty years 
the senior of Dr. Pond. Another fifteen or twenty 
years bring us to father Sawyer, with his wonderful 
freshness ; and another twenty would bring us to 
Moses. After all, Moses would’nt have been so very 
old down in Maine. Father Sawyer and Deacon 
Adams would not have made much of his extra 
twenty or thirty years. Indeed, from an anecdote 
of Father S., I should think that such patriarchs get 
quite accustomed to living. A minister in middle 
life said to him: “If you preach a sermon on your 
hundredth birth-day I'll be sure to come and hear 
you.” ‘ How do you know you will be alive, then?” 
was his quick reply. 

Tradition states that my own great-great-grand- 
father, when a hundred years old, rode five miles 
on horseback to the church in Stratford, Conn., went 
into the pulpit and conducted the services, and then 
rode home again. But I never could clothe that in- 
cident with reality, till Isaw and heard good old 
Father Sawyer. My ancestor died at 103. 

The Seminary at Bangor is about to be strength- 
ened by the accession of Rev. Samuel Harris to the 
chair of theology. This appointment gives univer- 
sal satisfaction; and it is understood that Mr. Hl. 
has signified his acceptance, provided the foundation 
of the professorship can be secured. For this pur- 
pose $25,000,I believe, are yet needed. The churches 
of Maine will no doubt contribute liberally, as they 
have done heretofore, to the endowment of their be 
loved Seminary. But the temporary depression of 
the lumber trade has crippled the resources of many, 
and the wealth of Maine is only measurably in the 
hands of those who are likely to give for such an 


New-York, who will remember Bangor Seminary in 
this important period of its history? The new ar- 
rangement contemplates the separation of the de- 
partment of Theology from that of the Church His- 
tory, retaining in the latter the valuable services of 
Dr. Pond, so long identified with the institution. 
This is an excellent plan. 

How far superior a place like Bangor is to a great 
city as the seat of a Theological Seminary, is ob- 
vious at a glance ; and when Mr. Harris shall be ad- 
ded to its faculty, the Seminary there will be infer- 
rior to none in its provisions fora sound and thor- 
ugh preparation for the ministry, 

Maine Female Seminary.—As I propose to de- 
vote this letter entirely to educational interests, I 
pass over a week of pleasant jaunting, and come to 
the anniversary Of the Female Seminary at Gorham, 
on Tuesday, July 30. This institution is g Board- 
ing and Day-School of the highest class, located 
about ten miles west of Portland, in one of the 
pleasantest villages of Maine. A very large, though 
not imposing, brick edifice embraces under one roof 
accomodations for eighty boarders, together with 
the rooms of the principal and the teachers of the 
Seminary, recitation-rooms, lecture-rooms, a library, 
and a commodious chapel. It was my privilege to 
spend two days at this house, in attendance upon 
the examination and the anniversary, and I was 
struck with admiration at the neatness, promptness, 
order, comfort, kindness, and tact, with which the 
affairs of so great an establishment are conducted. 
The principal, Mr. E. P. Weston, combines most 
happily the qualities of a good instructor and a 


his excellent lady. Simplicity of manners, a cheer- 
fal spirit, practical and useful studies, the formation 


object. Are there not sons of Maine now living in | 


of a genial and womanly character—these are aimed 
at rather than that ornamental culture which is 
sometimes styled female education. Yet music, 
drawing, and the modern languages are here pur- 
sued in fr tm with more solid studies. The 
examinations were exceedingly well sustained— 
even in the higher departments of mathematics, in 


of God’s counsel and the work of his providence 
will suffer. Keep in close and wrestling intercourse 
with the great truths of God. Let these be ever 
alive and fresh in the soul. Preach the results of 
unceasing and prayerful study; truths which the 
heart has newly grasped. Be not afraid of pro- 
gress, change, variety; be ever attaining a broader 
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occupied Monday afternoon and Tuesday 
and were relieved by music and the rea 
positions. 


morning ; 
; ding of com. 
The compositions of the Braduatin 
class exhibited a high order of merit. ean 


| 0 
He then showed that it is practicable thus to keep bore positive marks of genius, and woy! De Or two 


d grac 
pages of any lady’s magazine. Grace the 


On Tuesday afternoon a processjo; 
hundred young ladies, each robed jp 
formed from the seminary to the church ahh 

— ere 
an address and a poem were pronounced before a 
large assembly. Diplomas were then given to the 
graduating class. In the evening a soiree ang neon 
cert were held in the chapel. The singing was 
cellent, and the parting song, ‘ We're Going Home.” 
drew tears from many eyes. The young ladies ex- 
hibited a refined culture, blending the joyous with 
the tender, the love of school with the love of home 
the sense of duty with an aptitude for pleasure. I 
doubt whether I ever saw so much downright hap. 
piness in one house before. Parents in Maing we 
to be congratulated upon having such a schoo) for 
their daughters. The large attendance, both of pa- 
rents and of alumna, at the anniversary, shows } oy 
highly the institution is valued by those who know 
it best. The excellent ministrations of Rey. John 
R, Adams, pastor of the church, and President o¢ 
the Board of Trustees, have been largely blessed ¢, 
the spiritual good of young ladies in the Seminary. 

I had the pleasure of meeting here his Excellency 
Governor Merril], who, though a plain and unpre- 
tending man, proves to be a man of sterling poog 
sense, of clear discrimination, of ready spec: b, and 
of wise and honest purpose. He represents in the 
pending election the great interests of freedom and 
temperance now triumphant in the State May 
those who delight in mischief, and who seek to cast 
him down from his excellency, be 
naught. 

Bovdoin College.—The attractions of Gorham 
detained me from the address of Prof. Felton, of 
Cambridge, at Brunswick, on Tuesday afternoon; 
but on Wednesday morning I found myself in the 
fine Gothic Church of that university-town, listen- 
ing to some choice specimens of declamation from 
the graduating class. The exercises were chare-- 
terized by seriousness, dignity, earnestness, and at 
tiares a strongly religious tone. The commence- 
ment as a whole, will compare favorably with those 
at Yale College, with which I am most familiar. 
President Woods presides with a peculiar dignity 
and grace—enhanced by the university gown and 
cap. 

The dinner passed off pleasantly, being enlivened 
by-Prof. Felton’s wit. In the evening, Rev. Dr. 
Burroughs, of Portsmouth, addressed the Historical 
Society, and on the next day, an oration was de!!; 
ered before the ¢.B.K. The graduating class num 
bered thirty-five. The removal of Prof. Hitchcock 
from Brunswick, is deeply deplored by the students 
and faculty, and by the churches and the citizens 
generally throughout the State. He has becn high 
ly useful, and has achieved a substantial reputation. 

The new chapel at Brunswick is at last com- 
pleted. It is a substantial and elegant building, 
altogether superior to any College chapel in the 
country. The interior is finished quite in the sty'e 
of the New House of Lords. The effect of sucha 
building upon the “ minor morals” of the students 
is manifest in the fact that there is no scribbling or 
hacking on the benches. The fine library of the 
college, and a picture-gallery, are contained in the 
same edifice. 

I had purposed to speak of the general in!luence 
of the literary institutions of Maine, and of Bruns- 
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ing are demanded of ¢ctrangers in this region, so 
many are the demands of courtesy, and so endless 
is the flow of my “ Prince’s Fountain Pen,’ that I 
must defer all these, with an account of Moosehead, 


| till some promised day of leisure. r. 
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RULING ELDERS. 





| Tue New-Englander for August appends to its 
article on the Puritan Ritual, a note describing, in a 
few words, the office of Ruling Elder, as it existed 
formerly in the New-England churches. Some of 
our readers will be thankful for the informaticn 
which that note gives in a narrow compass 


“The Ruling Elder of the first New-England 
churches has become an unfathomable mystery (o 
our Presbyterian friends, and to all whose only idea 
| of a ruling elder is derived from the system of con‘ 
| sistories or church sessions. We observe strange 

blunders on this subject even in Congregational 
journals; and yet the subject is not intrinsically 
hard to be understood. A modern New-Englan 
church has only one elder—the pastor. He ‘s‘ 
| preside in all its assemblies for worship or for ir 
| quiry and discussion. Ile is to oversee, or superir- 
tend, all the interests of the church. He is to guide 
in all its discipline. All official power and respons- 
ibility (save what pertains to the deacons as treas- 
urers and almoners of the church) rests upon him— 
often to his great embarrassment. In an ancient 
New-England church, fully organized, this trust wa 
| committed to a plurality of officers. There were 
three elders, three overseers or bishops, three 
spoicrauevor, Or presidents, instead of one. 
| these three elders, two were preachers by office, 
| teaching elders, codrdinate in the ministry of the 
| word and sacraments, distinguished from each other 
| by the specific titles of pastor and teacher ; the third 
being their colleague and equal in everything else, 
, and bearing only the generic title of elder, or Ruling 
| Elder. The power which he exercised was no! 
| taken from the brotherhood, and therefore it has not 
| reverted to them since his disappearance from the 
| ‘elders’ seat.’ Whatever power there was in t! 
eldership of yore remains to this day, but it is now 
concentrated in the hands of one solitary teaching 
elder. The Pilgrims in Holland, and afterwards the 
New-England brethren, took pains to show that 
their Ru'ing Elder was neither brother nor cousin 








|to the elders in the Dutch Consistories and the 


Scotch Kirk Sessions. In congregations of the 
Presbyterian order, the Ruling Elder is a dumb 
elder. In the Pilgrim churches and the ancient 


| churches of New-England, no man was chosen for 


an elder unless he was capable of teaching. Such 
was the office held by Brewster in conjanction with 
Robinson. Should that office be restored in any o/ 
our churches, the Ruling Elder would preside in the 
absence of the pastor, or in the vacancy of the 
pastoral office. That church would never be witb- 
out @ president or head. The candidate for the 
ministry, the ‘stated supply,’ or the minister of 
some other church, preaching in its pulpit, would 
officiate under the presidency of the elder or ruler 
of the congregation. And the pastor, ordained by 
the laying on of that elder’s hands, would have in 
him, from first to last, a colleague and official helper 
for all official work, the ministry of the word and 
sacraments excepted.” 





ee 
Arrest on Beaty or tue Japan Mission. —Dr. 
Bettleheim’s Committee, while thankful to report to 
the Christian public that his misson is received with 
favor throughout the country, highly commended by 
many of our leading men, and supported by coutribe- 
tions from nearly all the churches before whom the 
Dr. is privileged to present and plead his cause, a0/ 
while both the Committee and Dr, B. think it right in- 
formation should be largely diffused on the subject, 
and the churches roused to epecial attention and 
sympathy towards a mission of such importance, yt! 
it is easy to foresee that Dr. B's, object will be greatly 
delayed if the amount of funds required is all to be 
collected exclusively after sermons or lectures deliver 
ed by him. Besides that such continued hard wor! 
as has fallen to the lot of Dr. B. during the last tw° 
or three months cannot but greatly weaken his health, 
and otherwise unfit him for his arduous enterpris¢. 
Benevolent Christians, friends of miseions, and me" 
chants, who look with hope towards Ohina and Jape” 
are therefore once more earnestly invited to help for 
ward Dr. B.’s laudable efforts, and send in their contr 
butions tothe office of The Independent, or to thé 
Treasurer (pro tem.) of the Japan Mission Mansgi2é 
Committee, Mr. Wm. G. West, 118 Maiden Lane, New 
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SHADOWS. and retire. You may call them sinners, and class | often fell into serious errors. Many of them seem- 


BY HADASSAL. 


—— 


Tara is a land of shadows ; 
In happiness or care 

They follow on our footsteps, 
Like phantoms, every where. 


Shadows, darkly brooding 
On the cottage wall, 

Shadows in the curtains 
Of the rich man’s hall. 


Where the forest standeth, 
Where the green grass waves, 
Where the ocean smileth, 
O’er the place of graves, 


Where the gay procession 
Moveth through the street, 

Where the funeral follows, 
Telling time is fleet. 

Where the sounds of pleasure, 
Steal upon the air, 

In the lonely grave-yard— 
Shadows every where. 


Shadows when the maiden 
Wears the bridal wreath, 

Shadows when she sinketh 
To the arms of death. 


Shadows when the infant 
Comes to bless our store, 

Shadows when its coffin 
Passes from the door. 


In the days of childhood, 
In our manhood's prime, 

In the old man’s twilight, 
Shadows on each time. 


Shadows where the Christian 
Treads his way to God, 

In the path of sorrow 
That his Savior trod. 


When his faith is strongest, 
When his footsteps roam, 

Still the shadow veileth 
His eternal home. 


Shadows darkly brooding 
O’er the brow of death, 

As he bids the trembier 
Yield his fleeting breath. 


Shadows darkly stealing 
Like the shades of night 

Over death’s stern portal: 
Onward—fadeless light! 





STARS!—A SCRAP. 


Kor stars that look from heaven's unopened portals! 
Yo watchful sentries piercing through the skies! 
Why gaze adown upon this world of mortals 
Your sleepless eyes? 
While age for age, the grave dust is upturning, 
While empires crumble, and whole nations die, 
Why dim ye not! Who keeps your lamps still burn- 
ing, 
Hung up so high? 
What was that hymn ye sang when young Creation 
First burat to light from Chaos’ prison-bars ! 
Attune once more your harps to adoration, 
Worshipping stars! 


Silence, your answer; silence, silence only,— 
No faint responses thrill this stirless air, 
While I walk forth alone, and yet, not lonely, 
For ye are there— 
Glittering like camp-fires from yon azure prairie ; 
Lighting your beacons on night's shadowy coast ; 
Trimming your lamps, that never, never vary— 
A countlese host. 
Sate. S. e. Be. 
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Family Reading. 


HINTS TO PERSONS VISITING PUBLIC 
CHARITY OR CRIMINAL INSTITOTIONS. 


Havine considerable acquaintance with the class 
of institutions mentioned in the heading of this 
article, and having noticed to a considerable extent 
the manners cf those visiting them, I know that 
there are some common errors calling for correc- 
tion, 

As a first thing, when visiting such places we 
should remember that we are going among men and 
women in all except circumstances just like our- 
Selves, and that therefore we 
we love to be treated. 


should treat them as 


If we can do nothing to relieve their suflerings, we 
surely should not increase them; and if we can do 
nothing to make these people better, we should be 
careful to make them no worse. 

2d. Again, we should remember that into what- 
ever public place of this sort we may enter, we shall 
be in presence of Catholics, who, of all people, are 
most strongly attached to their church, however 
corrupt that church may be. Nothing irritates 
them more, or puts their minds in a worse state for 
receiving instruction, than to hear in common con- 
versation contemptuous or unfriendly remarks and 
allusions made to their religious faith. 

No person, whatever be his belief or character, 
will patiently bear being held up to reproach and 
obloguy where he has no power of reply. Just 
think of the feelings of the Catholics in a ward of the 
hospital, while they are being harangued upon the 
errors and wickedness of Popery, and congratulated 
on the blessed fact that they are subject to whole- 
some Protestant instruction. Or of the Catholic 
waiter on the table at a public dinner, where we 
hear indiscriminatine anathemas heaped upon what 
he, in the simplicity of his heart, trusts in as his 
hope of heaven. 

You may reason with any man of any faith 
against his errors and his sics,and you may do him 
good, or if you do not convince him, he will not con- 
sider himself ill-treated. But you will do no man 
good by speaking of him as though you considered 
him a fool or a villain. 

The truth is, men, when they go into such public 
places, do not think how sure they are to have Cath- 
olic hearers who will report te their associates what 
they hear in the general conversations or public 
addresses about their Church and their priests. 

We ought always to pity the Catholics, and often 
to blame them, and seek to convert them. But 
overhearing such things as we have spoken of does 
no good. 

Sd. If you are called to speak to the collected 
poor in the form of an address, be sure you under- 
stand your audience before you begin your speech. 
Ydur audience will be made up of one or more 
of the following classes, namely : prisonors, paupers, 
sick persons, lunatics and children. 

All these classes are very difficult of approach, 
unless the thing is skillfully done. We all know 
how very few men have the knack, as we say, of 
talking to children. But every one of these classes 
demands the same skill adapted to their respective 
peculiarities. We will instance one thing in which 
almost all fail in addressing particular classes of 
persons, and especially those whose classification is 
supposed to involve the idea of inferiority or loss of 
caste. Almost all unused to such Speaking will not 
only strive to adapt their instructions to the char- 
acter and capacity of their hearers, but they will 
make open and express allusion to the odious fea- 
tures which are supposed to distinguish them. 
They will call them hard names. Now let a man 
go into a prison to preach, and begin by calling his 
hearers thieves and robbers and other odious 
names, and he had better make his bow, sav amen, 


yourself with them as sinners, and preach as plainly 
as you please; but speak to themas odious, and it is 
well for the safety of your head that they are in close 
custody. The same principle holds good in regard 
to all inferior classes. Any allusion to their inferior 
character and condition, sets them against you, and 
leaves you powerless for any good to them, Even 
children, though they require simplicity of instruc- 
tion, should not be addressed as though they were 
babies and simpletons. 

Ohrist has given no peculiar Gospel for particular 
classes of men, and no preacher is bound to assume 
any superior station, and to speak to others as 
though there were anything in them of evil as sin- 
ners, which is not also common to them and him- 
self. 

4th. On public visitation-day, in charity institu- 
tions, it will, as a general thing, be found true that 
a little miscellaneous, friendly conversation on com- 
mon topics will be preferable to public addresses. 
If visitors, and strangers generally, are expected to 
give addresses, a great many impertinent things will 
most likely be spoken, and speech-making will be- 
come a bore hard to be endured. 

In regard to the sick, a number of things should 
be borne in mind: 

Sick people have as many nerves as well ones, 
and these nerves are quite as excitable. And ‘the 
sick-poor have as many nerves as the sick-rich, 
And if in some things the poor may have less feel- 
ing, in other things they have more. Now ina hos- 
pital each sick person has not a separate room and 
within it a careful nurse, and without a watchful 
sentinel to warn you to tread softly and to speak 
lowly, or to keep silent. The windows are not cur- 
tained and the room darkened, even where sickness 
is the most severe. While some patients may be 
found sitting up in bed, or dressed and moving about, 
looking a3 though they might endure anything, you 
will see others crawling down into their bed and 
covering themselves entirely from sight. They pro- 
ably do so for the sake of keeping as quiet as possi- 
ble. Itis likely that loud conversation, and noise‘and 
confusion distress them. Such are the cases where, 
in higher circles, the physician orders all visitors 
excluded, and all needless conversations suppressed, 
4s injurious to the patient. Think, then, what may 
be the effects of heavy tramping on a naked floor, 
and of loud and unsuitable conversation, or a loud 
and long, and it may be repeated, harangue upon 
minds so sensitive, and bodies so frail and feeble. 

It is a matter of serious doubt whether public 
addresses, especially from visiting strangers, ought 
to be allowed in rooms containing persons seriously 
sick. it is undoubtedly proper that a public hos- 
pital should at proper intervals be open to public 
visitation, but it seems to me there would be no 
evil in having a notice posted at the door of every 
ward containing very sick patients, requesting visi- 
tors not to enter them except for special reasons, and 
according to strict regulations. Certain it is, that 
among the wealthy, caution in time of sickness is 
carried to very great excess, or the want of caution 
among the sick-poor is too apparent. If we go into 
the hospital, as all may very well do, we should re- 
member where we are, and adapt our demearor 
rather to the condition of the more feeble than the 
more strong. Strangers, even the best ministers, 
had better, in hastily passing by rows of beds on 
which the sick are lying, pass them in silence, un- 
less some one be present to point out particular 
cases requiring attention. It is not well to ask 
questions, or to talk about the sick or the insane in 
their presence, unless it be to relieve them from an 
effort at conversation beyond their strength. It is 
much better to talk to them in person, as such di- 
rect conversation is less exciting tothe mind. Vis- 
iting public hospitals and other charity institutions, 
need not be a matter of mere idle and useless cu- 
riosity. If rightly conducted it tends to secure a 
faithful performance of all important public trust, 
and to shield faithful functionaries from unfounded 
and injurious aspersions. And on the whole there 
is no dcubt that the inmates of such institutions 
are cheered by the weekly appearance of visitor, 
who seem to take an interest in their welfare. 

These remarks have no reference to the religious 
instruction of the sick and other poor by means ofa 


ed to me to consider themselves a#, in Some manner, 
agents of a retributive justice. With stern and 
solemn countenances they met the upturned eye of 
the innocent child. I entered the school with all a 
child’s curiosity, and with a really honest desire to 
learn. To one of the first questions that I put, I 
received this reply, “It is wicked to ask sucha 
question.” Never shall I forget the effect which it 
produced on me. I had asked honestly; my con- 
science did not rebuke me; and to be met thus ia 
the very first step towards the Truth, gave me 
shock from which I did not recover for a long time. 
I seem to hear those words ringing through my ears 
to this day, “It is wicked!” And fora time they 
crushed as with an iron hand every aspiration after 
Truth. Ihave no doubt that they impeded my 
spiritual progress for years. 

With a saddened heart I turned away from the 
school. It was one of the fairest days in June. 
Nature was arrayed in her brightest robes. The 
wild roses were in full bloom by the road side. The 
bees were flitting across the fragrant clover-fleld. 
The birds were singing their merriest notes. The 
river below the hill was gleaming in the morning 
sun. I could not but feel that there was a discrep- 
ancy somewhere. I knew not how to express my 
feelings; but I felt as if the God of Nature was not 
the God who dwelt within the dark walls which I 
had just left. The latter frowned on me forbid- 
dingly, the former was the God of children, for He 
greeted me with His most winning smiles. 

It is then of importance that all the associations 
connected with the Sunday -school, be cheerful and 
attractive. The law of tho school :nugt be love. 
The child cannot be forced into the Kingdom of 
Heaven. The spirit of the child is too much like 
the spirit of the man, too much like the spirit of 
Paul and Bunyan, to be bound. Thank God that it 
is so! Else were we worse than slaves. What were 
to Paul and Bunyan, stripes, and imprisonments, 
and deaths! Though they scourged the Apostle to 
the Gentiles till his back was but a mass of maim- 
ed flesh and of clotted blood, though they struck 
him down with stones, though they exposed him to 
perils by land and bysea, and Yound hia to a bouy 
oi death, his mighty spirit was on high, linked to 
the throne of God, and looking down in pity and in 
love on those who were boasting that they had 
crushed it for ever. And what though Bunyan 
were plunge into the profoundest depths of Bedford 
jail! His spirit, bursting bar and bolt, was walking 
triumphantly in celestial paths, and catching the 
Strains that swelled over the sapphire battlements. 
You can no more force down the spirit of the child 
than you can stop the swollen Alpine torrent. You 
may for a moment impede its course, and flatter 
yourself, as you see its currents eddying back, that 
you have stopped it forever. But you will soon 
learn that it has turned back to gather new force. 
Soon will it pour on, scorning your vain barriers, 
and sweeping away everything in its course, No 
paths but the paths of love lead to Heaven. “ Wis- 
dom’s ways are pleasantness, and all her paths are 
peace.” 

Many a person who is cheerful enough during 
the week, scoms to imagine that he must assume an 
exceedingly solemn air when he is to speak abont 
religion. He approaches a Suadsy-scavol scholar 
as if he had a disagreeable and painful duty to per- 
form. He seoms to be impressed with the idea, that, 
like a surgical operation, the sooner it were done, 
the better it would be for both parties. When will 
men learn that piety does not choose as her express- 
ion, the compressed lip, the nasal twang, and the 
half-closed downcast eye, that itis not the unchang- 
ing, lugubrious expression, beneath which lics the 
deepest feeling? Who has not, on one of these 
beautiful mornings in June, stood by the shore of 
the sea, and seen the waves sportively chasing each 
other from afar, as gaily as the dolphins that were 
playing in their waters, and watched them as they 
cast up their spray, flashing and gleaming in the 
rays of the sun? ‘he shallow, muddy pool is quiet 
and imperturbable. It never smiles, even in the 
light of the noon-day sun. Yet the sportive sea 
has fathomless depths. In its caves are pearls, such 
as earth has never seen. Let the teacher come with 


a winning air, and he may iake the child down to 





minister, or chaplain and assistant employed for the 

purpose. 
ers ; certainly not as religious teachers; they had | 
better leave religious instruction to those who have | 
had the means of learning what is needed. | 
hese few practical hints to visitors are made in | 
perfect kindness, as to those who will be glad to be | 
aided in all things where they are likely to mistake | 
in important matters of duty. 


Occasional visitors do not come as teach- 


| 
TEACHING BY LOVE IN SUNDAY-SCHUOLS. | 


Ox of the most remarkable discoveries of this 
age, has been made in the department of education. 
It has been found that it is best for scholars to be 
attached to their teachers; that teachers should rule 
by love rather than by fear, and that all the associ- 
ations of the school should be pleasing and con- 
genial. Sunday-schools have reaped a benefit from 
this discorery. Tho scholars of our city schools, 
who assemble every Sabbath in tasteful rooms, and 
jearn from winning and intelligent teachers, and 
draw from the Library the beautiful books which 
are now published by the Sunday-School Uniou and 
the Tract Society, can hardly form a conception of 
some of the schools in which their teachers and 
parents were taught. 

It is but a few years since, I for the first time en- 
tered the door of a Sunday-schoo]. It was in one 
of the New-England States. The room was com- 
fortiess and cheerless. A grave matron, with a 
stern and forbidding look, received me, and seated 
me Onahard bench. A catechism was first put 
into my hands, it had a cover of the dingiest blue ; 
the paper was filled with straws and specks; and 
it was, in its outward form, one of the most unat- 
tractive books which I eversaw. The Bible Society 
had not then learned that it was bad economy to 
print books poorly, which are to be given away. 
Accordingly I received one of those eight-cent tes- 
taments, which were almost illegible by day, and 
which were entirely so by the light of my tallow 
candle at night. This was bound in boards, which 
were covered with the coarsest cotton cloth, of the 
dirtiest and dullest red color. Our few library 
books were wretchedly printed, and the engravings 
which they contained, were more wretched than the 
typography. It may seem trivial to speak of them, 
but they left impressions on my mind which have 
not been irivial in their consequences. From them 
I derived almost my first impressions of a preacher 
and ofa missionary. In these rude engravings, the 
preacher was always represented as a man exceed- 
ingly tall, quite round shouldered, and with a face 
of the most lugubrious cast. The waist of his coat 
was very short, the skirts very long and pointed, 
and the collar extended nearly to the crown of his 
head. The same figure answered for the mission- 
ary, except that the hair had fallen from his temples, 
and left him a sadder and more forlorn expression. 
A few lumps or blots on the earth around hit, re- 
presented the heathen, squat in the sand. Now 
these forms became so indelibly fixed in my mind, 
that to this day I cannot entirely banish them fromit. 
I have often seen hours, when I would have given 
anything in my power tobe able to forget them. 
The mind of the child is plastic, and its power of 
association is stronger than its reason. 

The teachers themselves had never been taught,and 
hence, though possessed of earnest Christian feelings, 





hidden depths of Divine wisdom, and show him the 
pearl of 

The teacher should also descend to the vivacity 
of the child. Some think it cither beneath their 


ereat price 
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| own dignity or the dignity cf religion, to assume 


the spirit of the child. 
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But unless we gain the | and when you ramble in your gardens, you whi 





GARDENS. 


Wet dear children, you have been enjoying 
yourselves in the garden among the flowers; come 
to me and I will tell you of a garden where every- 
thing grew that was good for food or pleasant to 
the eyes ; a faultless garden, there being nothing to 
offend the sight cr displease the taste—it was well 
watered, and so situated that the sun could not 
smite nor whither, the winds chill, nor the rains 
drench,—the climate was unvarying, and the air 
balmy—the trees heavy with rich and golden fruits 
the flowers sent forth delicious odors—the birds 
sang their sweetest notes, and even the beasts who 
occupied a portion of it, were obedient to man and 
subject to his control—it was a perfect garden, pre- 
pared and planted by a perfeet Gardener, who pro- 
nounced all his works “ good.” He then entrusted it 
to a man in whom he had the greatest confidence ; 
his instructions were few and simple, “ to dress and 
keep the garden, and partake freely of its fruits, 
with one exception; of “the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil thou shalt not eat.” 

Perhaps for a time Adam was faithful to his 
trust—happy with his companion, happy in being 
useful; we are not told that he uttered a discon- 
tented word, or even expressed an unhappy thought. 
We think as he looked on the order and beauty 
around him, his heart must have been filled with 
love, and his mouth with praise. 

But the eating of one tree had been forbidden— 
perhaps no desire to disobey arose in the hearts of 
our first parents; but Satan, man’s great enemy, 
was around; he loves disorder and sin, and he was 
disturbed to see man enjoying so much peace and 
Dappiness—so he looked about for an assistant, and 
soon found one in the serpent, whom he induced to 
act in this matter,—first to influence, then tempt, 
and as he gained push his desires until his objects 
was attained. Our first parents yielded to tempta- 
tion—they abused the confidence of their Maker, 
and were faithless to their trust. Eden is blighted, 
sorrow has entered its enclosure; man must be sent 
forth to toil for bread, and woman must be subject 
to sickness and sorrow. Ah, the evil of one wrong 
step. We may be sensible of it, fully sorry and pen- 
itent, but we cannot get rid of its effects. David 
prays, “remember not the sins of my youth.” 

My dear young friends, it is casier to avoid sin 
than to effaceits stains ; and do you ever think that 
Satan is busy now? He comes to you in the form 
of evil thoughts, sinful suggestions, vicious com- 
panions, who tempt you to disobey and deceive, 
and often to commit open sin. But you can resist 
it all. God is faithful, and has promised to assist 
fou if you ask him; go to him in earnest, humble 
prayer, and you will receive a blessing. But the 
Bible tells us of another garden, where Jesus often 
“resorted with his disciples”—it was on the east of 
Jerusalem, just over the brook Cedron, between 
it and the Mount of Olives—a retired spot, and 
famous for its growth of olive trees—here, Christ 
and his disciples held sweet converse. How precious 
their intercourse as he step step by unfolded to them 
his plans and purposes ; with what delight they lis- 
ten ; how carefully they treasured his sayings and in- 
structions; how they wondered as he spake of his 
kingdom about to be established. Jesus knew of 
the sufferings and trials to which his disciples would 
be exposed; he was training and preparing them; 
these seasons of retirement and prayer in the gar- 
den were fitting them for their great work ; this was 
the purpose as they rambled through its walks, or 


ORDINATION HYMN. 
O God! Thy children gathered here, 
Thy blessing now we wait; 
Thy servant, girded for his work, 
Stands at the temple's gate. 


A holy purpose in his heart 
Has deepened calm and still ; 
Now from his childhood's Nazareth 
He comes, to do Thy will 


© Father ! keep his soul alive 
To every hope of good ; 7 
And may bis life of love proclaim 
Man's truest brotherhood. 


O Father! keep his spirit quick 
To every form of wrong; 

And in the ear of sin and self 
May his rebuke be strong' 


And as he doth Christ's footsteps press, 
If e’er his faith grow dim, 

Then, in the dreary wilderness 
Thine angels strengthen him! 


And give him in Thy holy work 
Patience to wait thy time, 

And, toiling still with man, to breathe 
The soul's serener clime. 


Oh grant him many hearts to lead 
Into Thy perfect rest ; 

Bless Thou him, Father, and his flock : 
Bless! and they shall be blest ! 


(Book of Hymxs.) 


BAPTISM. 


Wuaxn from the Jordan's gleaming wave 
Came forth the Sinless One, 

A voice athwart the heavens flashed, 
“Lo! my beloved Son!” 


The Baptist, gazing in his face, 
With the soul's radiance bright, 
Beheld upon his sacred head, 
A enow-white dove alight. 


Now with baptismal waters touched, 
Thy children, Father, see! 

While heart and soul, and mind and strength, 
They consecrate to Thee. 


Send down on them Thy holy dove, 
Thy spirit undefiled ; 

Be each in purity and faith 
Thy well-beloved child. 


Oh help them in the wildnerness 
To conquer doubt and sin ; 

To see above them still Thy Peace 
And hear Thy voice within! 


_Aveusr 9, 1855, 
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were celebrated in the Cathedral Church (Dablin) fo, 
the eternal repose of his soul. Since the first eet 
versary of the melancholy day of his death—now ; = 
yeara ago—this is the only public religious sey 
which has been celebrated for the eternal 
the soul of the illustrious dead |” 

This is the gratitude of Ireland, who partook of 1) 
labors of his life, and, by his own beq uest, became 
the inheritor of his dead body! This, too, sem’ 
gratitude of Rome, in whose service he lived, and ¢ 
route to which he died, and to which “he bequeated 
his heart!” Siz years in purgatory on the i5th of 
May, 1853, although on the 15th of May 1847 he hea 
“bequeathed his soul to God” “And what if, even 
then, he had escaped! “Better late than never” 
But no! Even then his soul had not returned to (og 
—and even still his own bequest has not been complied 
with. As his body is under the undertaker's diatraint, 
so his soul, too, continues, as an unredeemed pledge, in 
the Roman Chancery. The self-same paper ( Telegrap/ 
June 2%, 1855,) that announces the erection of the 
memorial in Rome, records, in the very next page, the 
eight anniversary mass for the soul of (Connell, chee 


“Requiem or O'Connatt.—A solemn requiem office 
for the repose of O'Connell, was celebrated in th, 
Church of the Immaculate Conception, Marlborough 
street (Dublin) on Thursday evening (last) at eight 
o'clock. The united confraternities of the city, soty. 
ated by a due veneration for the memory of the Liber. 
ator, and still more anxious for his eterna! sq), 
attended in large numbers at the religious and ng 
observance.” 


So that up to eight o'clock on Thursday evening 
last, 2lst June 1856, the soul of O'Connell, which 
had “ bequeathed to God,” had rot “ returned to God 
who gave it.” All this time, eight long years, in pur 
gatory, and still no tidings of his release! © Rome 

ome! whither has fled that mighty power of bygone 
days!—where “ the keys” of the kingdom of heaven: 
—where the boasts of Tetzel and his pontifical master 
Leo X.f—where the plenary indulgences, and fal] 
pardons, and works of supererogation, and merits of 
sainte, and treasury of graces, and virtue of masses 
and prayers for the dead, and reguiems and requiesca: 
—where! And what chance have “we, petty mer 
and unmonied men, and men whose bodies are not 
worth bequeating, and whose hearts are not worth 
having, even though bequeathed—what chance haye 
we of “ entering into rest,’ if, at your bidding, we at. 
tach ourselves to your church in these lands! Is this 
your comfort ‘—is this the lap of ease’?’—this the s¢ 
curity of the “bosom” of Rome. If so, we shall, with 
God’s help, have nought to say to such a “ mother. 
We shall remam as we are, and enjoy our Gospel priy 
ileges, our hopes of heaven aud life and immortality— 
hopes unclouded by doubt—hopes based on humble 
believing faith—hopes that shall be, and even now ar: 
az the “anchor of the soul, both eure and steadfast, 
because, “entering within the vail, whether the fore- 
runner is for us entered, even Jesus.’"—Edinburg 
Cross 
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(Book of Hymns.) 


STRUNG PEARLS. | 

FROM TU& GERMAN OF RUCKEAT. | 

"Tis true, the breath of sighs throws mists upon a | 
mirror ; : 

But yet through breath of sighs the soul's clear glass 
grows clearer. 


The earth has no delight unscourged by suffering; 
From thesame flower the bee sucks food and poison up ; | 
For death will lurk alway in life’s delieious cup ; 
The mulberry leaf must bear the biting ofa worm, | 
That so it may be raised to wear ita silken form. 


t 
' 
' 


See, how along the ground the aut-hosts blindly throng, 
Yet no more than the choirs of stars can these go wrong’ 


The flowers will tell to thee a sacred, mystic story; | 
How moistened earthly dust can wear celestial glory, | 
On thousand stems is found the love-inseription graven; | 
How beautiful is earth when it can image heaven. 


Would’st thou first pause to thank thy God forevery | 
pleasure, | 

For mourning over griefs thou would’st not find the | 
leisure. 

O heart, but try it once ; tis easy good to be, 

But to appear so, such a strain and misery. 


And till he reach to that, his joy can ne’er be fall. 
O, pray for life! thou feels’t that, with those faults of 





rested beneath its shade. Jesus loved his disciples, 
and he knew that they loved their Lord. It wasno 
common love. He yearned over them with the af- 
fection of a brother and the favor of a God. 

But the Savior was soon to suffer—the garden 


sin entered the first garden, and Adam was over- | 


shade of the olive trees, was endured the suffering | 
which was to purchase our redemption. The dis- | 
ciples overcome by fear or fatigue fell asleep, even | 
the chosen three Peter, James and John, who had | 
been with him on Mount Tabor, and were admitted 
into close intimacy, wereasleep. The Savior prayed 
in the hour of his agony for strength, and he receiv- | 





| 


| 
! 


{ 


sympathies of the pupil, we cannot win his soul to | 


our instructions. We need not bo trivial, but we 


| may have the simple cheerfulness of childhood, and 
| perhaps this is one of the chief elements of real 


manhood, and true religion. 

All our illustrations should be simple. They 
should be drawn from objects in nature, or even 
from the toys of the child. The example of the 
Great Teacher is conclusive cn this point. 
all nature was cloguent. «he ig-tree, tha fowl of 
the air, the seed by the way side, even the very clay 
at his feet, taught some lesson. Would that we 
could thus make nature our teacher! Men have told 
us much of the splendors of Pantheism, of that 
beautiful imaginative systern of the Greeks, in which 
the roaring of the “gean was but the utterance of 


To him 


the rivulet was but the voices of some 
every fleeting cloud was the graceful drapery of 
some fair goddess. But Christianity makes nature 
even lovelier. Is she not now instinct with the life 
of the Great Master, and is not everything vital 
with some great spiritual lesson? The spoar of grass 
springing up in the splendor of the morning to be 
cut down in the sadness of the evening, the lily of 
the field, arrayed in more than a Solomon’s glory ; 
are not these our instructors? Nay, does not the 
tiniest send, dropped by the way-side, as it lies down 
to die and seed up from its grave the fresh blade 
and the golden fruit, preach to us more eloquently 


self? 
Would that we conid iearn to teach so that Sun- 


should it be so? Are not we parents and teachers 
at fault? The child at boarding-school counts the 
lingering moments, as they lag along, until the glad 
hour of return to his home arrives, and then with 
tears of joy he casts himself upon the bosom of his 
parents. Why should not the child be taught to 
look impatiently through all the studies and sports 
of the week to the day when Ie, whose love for 
him is tenderer than that of a mother, is specially 
near to his little ones? Why should he not on that 
day rise earlier than usual, and appear with a giad- 
der countenance in the family circle? Then would 
no feeling of sadness steal over him, as he passed 
from the gay sunlight into his Sabbath-school room, 
but he would see there even a brighter light than 
that which shines down from the sky. He would 
see that Ohrist is even lovelier in his Word than in 
his works. He would feel in the depths of his soul 
that the God of Nature, the God of the Bible, and 
the God who condescendeth to dwell in the heart 
of man, are one and the same, God blessed forever. 
WHatcHEER. 
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Lorp Excin axp Tae Emsassy av Constanrinorin.— 
The reason why the Earl of Elgin did not receive the 
Governor Generalship of India, is, that he may pro- 
ceed to Constantinople.— Morning Advertiser. 

Ovr-Door Pazacuire —Some of the Birmingham 
clergy, encouraged by tke suceess of last year, are 





resuming open-air preaching. 


than the voice of the theologian, the great resurrec- | 
tion, in which Christ shall take his beloved to him- | 


day should not be to the child a dreadedday! Why | 


| 
| 
| 








ed it, fur we read thatan angel was sent tostrength- 
en him. 

The Bible account of this scene is short and plain; | 
72 cannot improve it; its simplicity is its power; but 


| it speaks with solemn force to your reasons, wills, | 


and hearts, and it will not speak it vain. Iam sure 
you will meekly, penitently, learn the lesson taught, | 


sometimes think of the Bible gardens, of Eden, 
where sin entered, of Gethsemane, where the Savior | 
suffered for sin. 
in a new tomb ina garden he was buried; and his 
quict but certain resurrection took place in a gar- | 
den. But spring is here, and you are already busy | 
in your gardens—how carefully you arrange your | 
beds—the choicest seeds you are anxious to sow in 
the best soils—you examine the bulbs, and only | 
plant those which are free from blemish and promis- 
ing; good taste aids in the arrangement, and no | 
labor is spared in making an attractive and thriving 
garden, | 
As the seeds spring up how carefully you water the | 
shoots, and cover them from the scorching sun— | 
the weeds will be cleared off; not so much as a| 


the hoarse sea-cod, in which tho murraurin; of | straggling nettic will be left to mar the beauty of | 
rymph, and | your garden. 


Sometimes the thought forces itself | 
upon you of another garden to cultivate, a garden for | 
God. Be very careful of your moral garden. Sow | 
it with good seed, water it with fervent, e enast | 
prayer—watch against the weeds of sin, and do 
not let them get rooted—nip the sprouts of self-love 
and the shoots of temptation, then you will be 
like “‘ watered gardens.” 


“ Then let your heavenly Gardener see 
Your faith still flourish like a tree, 
Beneath his watchful care. 
Seeure your boughs from cold and blight, 
And view well pleased and with delight 
Himself the fruit you bear. 
Aust Asiy. 
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Perseverance.—That Spanish language is a bore, 
though I could read it years ago, so as always to 
make it out whenever a Spanish book contained any- 
thing relative to the subject I had to write about—-but 
to converse in it is the devil’s own task. It inter- 
feres with my knowledge of Italian. Lord Holland, 
whom I saw this morning, echoed my complaint, 
and said that the likeness of the two languages was 
more a hindrance than a help. This comes of lan- 
guage learning when we are getting old! When 

attempted Arabic at Algiers, John Pharaoh—a 
man very unlike his namesake of the Piagues—al- 
though it was his interest to retain me as a scholar, 
first hinted, and then plainly said, that there was a 
time in the cleverest man’s life when his memory 
became less impressible to the recollection of lan- 
guages—in the gentlest manner conveying that I 
had become an old dunce / Yet in Spanish lam not 
discouraged : 

“To perseverance trust alone, 
The water-drops will wear a stone!” 

Do you know where these line are to be found? 
No—you don’t, for 1 have coined them on the spot ! 
And who knows what may result from my perse- 
ring stady? In my father’s house, in Glasgow, 
there was a He talked all da long, till 
one king’s birthday, when the fetes of the ard 

with cracked gunpowder; dumb foundered 

him! For days he would not speak, but seemed 
absorbed in thought and study. At last, after turn- 
ing his face to you in silence for a week, he came 
out with a pres imitation of a squib—phizz, 
izz, phizz! One da come out with 


had been chosen the spot for his severest agony— | 


come by it, but in the second garden, beneath the | 


| The heart that loves somewhat, isnot abandoned yet; 


| The spirit ia not 


Christ was crucified ina garden; | 7 


| But such debasement will not be tolerated in those 


| is at length completed, and is about to be erected in 








phizz, " I 
my Spanish squib Tee oy Campbell. 


thine, ; 
| Thou art not ready yet with sons of God to shine; 
| 


From the sun's might away may the calm planet rove} | 


How easy then, for man to wander from God's love ! 


Yet from each circle’s point to the center lies a track; 


And there’s a way to God from furthest error back. 


Whoso inistakes me now, but spurs me on to make 
My life so speak henceforth, that no one can mistake. 


And though, throughout the world, the good I no-| 
where find, 
I still believe in it, for its image in my mind. 


Much rather than the spots upon the sun’s broad light, 
Would lovespy out the stars, ecarce twickling through 
the night 


The smalles: fiber serves some root in God to set. 

Because she bors the pear], that makes the shellfish 
sore ; 

Be thankful for ihe grief that but exalts thee more. 

The sweetest fruit grows oot when the tree’s sap is fall ; | 

ri, ¢ till meaner powers grow dull, 

Spring weaves a spell of odors, colors, sounds ; 

Come, autumn, from the soul from these enchanted | 
bounds ; 

My tree was thick 





And strip the 
An i 
through. 
They're wholly blown 
leaves ; 
‘re brought 


sneaves. 


New-Yors Lawyers.—Nothing has surprised me | 
so much as the course which has been pursued by | 
some gentlemen who stand deservedly high in the | 
profession to which | am proud to belong. Nothing 
has occurred for years so we!l calculated to degrade | 
that profession, and expose them to the charge of | 
venality and corruption. The public expect that | 
the opinion of Corporation and District Attornies | 
will confirm to the views of those who elected them. | 


who are subjected to no such tribute. Does sucha 
man as Daniel Lord, for instance, suppose that he 
can satisfy the public that he gives an unbiassed 
opinion, when he takes ground in opposition to the 
Chief Justice of the United States, and many of his 
associates, on the constitutional right of prohibition? | 
especially when he bases that opinion upon the 
ground that wrong becomes sacred by custom? 
When the argument which he uses would have had 
equal force, in support of the continuance of the 
slave-trade, and would if sound, demonstrate the 
unconstitutionality of all laws for the suppression 
of lotteries and gambling. According to Mr. Lord's 
views, we arc unfortunate in living at so late a period | 





; in the age of the world. The time for progress in | 


morality is past. Evils that have become hoary 


| with age must be treated with respect.--Gov, Drrron. 
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Foreign Bliscellany. 
O'CONNELL AND HIS REMAINS. 


Tus long-talked-of monuwent to O'Connell in Rome 


the church of the Irish College there. The ineeription 
reminds us that ‘O'Com ell, dying in Genoa, on his 
way to the Eternal City, bequeathed his coul to God, 
his body to Ireland, and his heart to Rome.” } 

Apropos to the name and memory of the “ Illustrous | 
Liberator,” no greater anomaly, no more incongruous 
spectacle, can possibly be than that of O'Connell’s 
post mortem affairs. It may, indeed, be that his heart 
is, or is to be, enshrined in the monument in Rome; 
but as to the other parts of his being, we cannot 
speak thus certainly. His body, which, as a national 
deposit and heirloom, he “ bequeathed to Ireland,” has | 
been from the day of its interment held in restraint | 
in Glacsnevin cemetary, as security for the undertaker’ | 
fees, which a “grateful nation” bas never paid! 

But this is as nothing in comparison with what is 
yet tobe told His coul, which he “ bequeathed to 
God,” (strange bequest, to return what He gave!) is, 
according to the latest accounts, not yet in God’s 
hands! The heart of Old Ireland once leaped for joy 
when an Irish priest, who had attended O'Connell's 
death-bed wrote home announcing that the great liber- | 
ator wasin Heaven. But Ireland's joy was soon turned 
to heaviness, or, at best, uncertainty, when, by-and- 
bye, masses were offered for “ the repose of his soul,” 
and for the liberation of the Liberator from purgatory | 
Well! what of that, if he were speedily released—if 
the fires of purgatory should be, in hia case, soon ex- 
tinguished—and masses take immediate effect for 
“value received?” But no such thing! Years, siz 

eare, passed by, and once moré O'Connell is remem- 
red. The Zablet of May 28, 1853, thus chronicles 
Ireland’s ingratitude and Rome's delay ; 


“ ANNIVERSARY OF THe Dzata or O’CoxweLt.—The 
last tribute which religion renders to the memory of 
her faithful children was accorded to the departed 
Liberater of Ireland on Tuesday last, the sixth anni- 
versary of his deoease. A solemn office and high-mass 








Of what each one should be, he sees the form and rule, | 


| has been dieposed of. 
| scenes would he tolerated there 
London, hounded on by the publicans and |! 


| ing his horees or driving out his master. 
| portuned by his old mates, es the term is—his old 


“THE PERVERT 


( Founded on Fact ) 
“{ saw her first in beauty’s pride 
As from my gaze she turned eside ; 
I marked her brightiy-beaming eye 
As in the dance she glided by ; 
I heard her voice’s genial sound, 
That shed a joy on all around ; 
Nor thought till then there was on eart 
A heart ao full of love and mirth 


‘ Again I saw her beauteous face, 
But gone was all its cheerful grace 
And there was sorrow in her eye, 
And more than sadness in her sigh. 
She emiled less sweetly than before, 
For a Sister's sombre veil she wore 
And in a Convent’s dreary cell 
Had bid the World and Hope farewei! 


And once again I met her gaze 

There was no smile of former days 
No eombre Convent veil was there 

To mock the Maniac’s vacant stare 
And on that Priest I heard her call, 
Who !ured her from her father's hall, 
And that bright happy English home, 
Before her thoughts had strayed to R 


Iewn Portcemex.—The Christiay Tinics has the fol 
lowing remarks on the conduct of the London polic 
| in connection with the late riote in Hyde Park 
| The police appear to have been quite as wrong a2 
the people. Our readers are not aware, perhaps, that 
a large number of Irishmen have been introduced into 
this foree. Every voter at an election in the Green 
Isle believes that he has a claim for some oflice under 
Government, if the Member returned be a Liberal 
and a Roman Catholic. Every Roman Catholic Mem- 
ber conceives that his support is cheaply purchased 
by immediate attention to all his claims for sons, 


| brothers, cousins, and friends of the fortunate free 


holder. One of the easiest modes of disposing of these 
gentry is in the police, which accordingly swarms with 
them. Jrishmen of this class are proverbially hasty 
cowardly, and cruel. Had they the self-confidence of a 
quiet, brave Englishman, they would uee no more force 


| than the circumstances absolutely required. As it is 
| many of the atrocities which have lately been « 


mitted by the 
ment. 
Mos Law anp Hicuee Crass Iwsvert 


police are traceably to the Irish 


E.— We canr 


| imagine anything more disgraceful or dangerous t 
| England than the way in which Lord Robert Grosv 


nor’s attempt to diminish Sabbath trading in Lo 
Talk of America! No 

The farious mot 
leading 


newspapers, convived at even by prominent statesmet 


€ have fairl: .Y > lmed th rn wl ‘ , ; 
| have fairiy overwhelmed the Parliament, and laid 4 
| foreibie arrest on Lord R, Grosvenor’s wel!-meaning 
| although inadequate attempt to put down some of th 


enormous Sabbath prefanation which abounds. The 
utter fanaticism of infidelity, and the miserable want 
of any fixed priociple which prevails amongst so many 
of the various classes in England, could searely have 
been more appallingly illustrate’, The natura! ques 
tion is, where is all this to end The old heathen 
proverb, Quem Deus vult perdere prius dementat, seems 
every day more and more applicable to Britain. Mer 
that can dare to raise and inflame infatuated mobe 
against an attempt, however feeble and imperfect, t 
maintain the authority of God, and secure to the pe: 
ple a day of rest, may, perhaps, find the same mobs 
repeating the same lesson in a les agreeable form, by 
tearing out the windows of Printing House Square, or 
demolishing the carriage of the Prime Minister 
Where are the Bishops nowf Where are the Peers 
who have been so zealous against the private preach- 
ing of the Gospel to these misguided multitudes 
Have they no zeal left to speak a word for truth and 
the cause of order.—7/e Rock. 


An Oxonitan Groom.—He was a real 
gentleman by birth and education. His father is a 
clergyman of high standing. He himself was educat 
ed at Oxford, and used to ride with the Melton hounde 
One of the many real gentlemen who came cut at the 
first’ successful account of the diggings, he had been 
up and found no luck at the El-Dorado; so, being very 
knowing in horseflesh, and hkivg horses, he engaged 
with my brother, and never was there such a groom 
Steady, orderly, attentive at all hours and all points, 
invulnerable is his good humor, he was the perfect 
groom, and yet the perfect gentleman, and in nothing 
more so than in that he never presumed upon it. He 


gentleman 


| sunk all pretensions to an equality of rank ; he cet 


himself to be the groom and nothing more, while bh 

occupied that situation; but he was never more a 
gentleman in spirit and in manners than when groom 
When im- 


comrades—to make another trial of the diggings, he 
told the doctor that he should be obliged to go, but 
that he would not go till he was suited, This was 
the only instance of such true politeness which ou: 
relatives have met with since digverdom commenced 
for the general announcement is “Iam going to-mor 
row!”—and they go. Richard, however, kept his 
word, and did not go till his master thought he was 
suited.—Howit’s Australia. 

Tuc Barriso Banner.—Since the recent change ia 
the stamp Jaw of England, this excellent journal pro 
poses to make its appearance tri-weekly, viz, upon 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays. Two editions 


| will be published, and stamped, at 53d, per number 


or about $1075 per year; and an unstamped ore, a! 
23d. per number, or $7 50 per year. The stamped 
edition passes free through the Post-oflice as many 
times as it may be sent for fifteen days, 


A Rervecriox.—All the @ccessful assaults of th 
Allies,—the carrying of the ambuscades before the 
Central Bastion, the capture of the Mamelon, that o! 
the Volhynia, and that of the Selinghinsk redoubta, 
had been preceded by one, and only one, similar ond 
unsuccessful attempt.— Daily Neus. 


Repuceo Aniwrocracy.—There is a family in humble 
circumstances at Kettering, bearing the ancient roy 
name of Plantagenet, though now it is commonly ¢or- 
rupted into Plant, we suppose for the sake of brevity 
There is also living in the town the widow of a baronet, 
who earns a precarious livelihood at washing and 
charing. She issometimes called “My Lady.” Her 
late husband’s grandfather, Sir John Norwich, lost 
large estate through gambling, and was afterwards 

ioned by the Duke of Montsgue, and his son, = 
fast Sir John, was so poor that he died in the ee 
workhouse, leaving nothing but the barren title to the 
late William Norwich, who followed the humble occ 
pationof asawyer. His son, the present Sir William, 
emigrated some years since to America, where © 
is said he is doing well. | 
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